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PAPER NOVELS 


18 cts each, by mail 25 cts 





Live Better! 
Save More! 


Some popular novels in cheap editions 
for Summer Vacation reading 


Phe ag The. By Owen Wister. 

Crisis, The. By Winston Churchill. 

Heart of Rome, The. By F. Marion Crawford. 
Choir Invisible. By James Lane Allen. 
Trifler, The. By Archibald Eyre 

Middle Course. ay Mrs. yon BBs “al 











After all, it is these two things 
for which all men are striving. 
It is the big idea that goes to 
bed with us all. Most men fail 
in both. Our plan is simple, 
safe and restful. Cannot fail to 
bring both results. Write us for 
(free) booklet. 






Hearts Afiame. xi Louise Winte' 

Career of Mrs. Osborne. B Helen Milecete. 

Puritan Witch. By Marion Dana. 

te ae Chance. By Gertrude eyes 

ulga The. By Edgar a 

Miss Sylvester's By Cecil Charles. 

Widow in the South. Teresa Dean. 

Barbara Ladd. By Chas. D. Roberts. 

Calumet “K.’’ By Merwin- “Webster. 

Captain Ravenshaw. By Robt. N. Stephens. 

Cenqueror, The. By Gertrude Atherton. 

Continental D m. By By N. oo. 

Enemy to the ‘King, An. itephens. 

Gentleman Pia - B Hobt 'N. Stephens. 

Hope ry ot iar" By Lillian 

ayewre = ew Scenes. By Robt. 
























By Egerton Castle. 
Paris, The. By Robt. N. Stephens. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


WRITTEN TO ORDER 
By Churchill Williams, author of “ J. Devlin, Boss” and “* The Captain.” 
A study of the question of inspiration as an essential to the best achievement, written in Mr. Williams’s 
usual graceful and entertaining style. 
THE SHEPHERD’S HOUR-GLASS. Illustrated ’ 
By John Russell Hayes, author of “ Swarthmore Idylls” etc 
The second of Dr. Hayes’s delightful nature-studies, into which some of his own charming verse is embodied. 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE FIRST FOLIO. Ulustratea 
By Isaac Hull Platt, America’s leading authority on the Baconian Side of the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy. 
Dr. Platt tries to show the hand of Bacon in the First Folio edition of the Shakespeare Plays. 
There will be book-reviews by Dr. Talcott Williams and Dr. Ellis P. Oberholtzer, author 
of “ Robert Morris,” also the customary reviews, literary gossip and contributions of 
verse. The Educational will take up Sir Philip Sidney and Edmund Spenser. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
New subscriptions for one year beginning with the August issue, will be entered as subscriptions 
to begin with September and the August issue will be sent free of charge. Kindly mention this offer 


in subscribing. Oo 
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Frontispiece, Davip GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 
Author of ‘‘ The Cost,”’ ete. 


The Nature-Call and Response 
Adrift (poem) ..... ; a <i ee emcee: oo: A ae ae. 


Timely Topics (illustrated) , 
School Gardens and Their W ork— George Frederick W atts—Suggestions to Would- be 
Suicides—German and French Universities Compared—Is Mozart to Succeed Wagner in 
Vogue?—The Hamilton Centenary—A Correspondent in the Far East—Getting a 
Hearing—The Theodore Roosevelt Citizen. 


One Month With the [Magazines Bulk. gt aan . . . Cyrus Townsend Brady . 
Author of ‘ ‘A Little Traitor to the South,” etc. 


The Shepherd’s Hour-Glass (illustrated)... . : . . John Russell Hayes . 
“Author ¢ a“ ‘Swarthmore Idylls,’’ ete. 


A Tribute to Hawthorne (illustrated) 

The Shooting Star (poem) 

CO ES Cee ee ee eS ae eee eee. le 
Hymn to Pan (poem) 

A New One-Volume History of the United States (review) ... . . . George Morgan. 
New Fiction (reviews) . 

Dante and Dante’s Influence on the English Poets (review) . 

Two Books for Thinkers (review) . 

A Volume of Masterpieces (review, illustrated ) 

Studies in Biography (reviews, illustrated) 

Bar Harbor (poem). ....... pee SE I 9 Core ee . Washington van Dusen . 
The Market Boat (picture) . 

Recent Contributions to Dramatic Literature (review, illustrated) 

Withee New Goeks .. 2 sc ww ct te tt wc ws » LObcot. Mittiams, LL. D 
Book News Biographies 

Asked and Answered 

Best Selling Books 

Magazines 

Educational 

New Books and New Editions 


Entered at the Post Office, Philadelphia, as second-class matter 


PRICE: 5c PER COPY; s50c A YEAR; FOREIGN POSTAGE, soc EXTRA 
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Hot Weather {ers me 


Dishes Mrs. Rorer’s 


by Mrs. Rorer, needs no com- N E W 


ment. Its name tells the story. 
Cook Book 


A book of surprises, and a boon 
The most complete and practi- 


to any housekeeper. Lots of 
easily prepared dishes suitable 

cal book on cooking and domes- 
tic economy ever published. 


for hot, tired people. 

A large book of 736 pages, 
beautifully illustiated, contain- 
ing instructions how best to 


cook everything a woman can 
desire. 


Canning and 
Preserving 


is a marvelous book in the 
way it tells how to can and 
preserve fruits and vegetables, 
how to make jellies, marma. 
lades, butters, syrups, etc. By 
Mrs. Rorer. j 

Everything plain, and no 
mistakes to waste your time 
and money. 
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In cloth, price only 50 cents 


New Salads 


What is nicer and more pala- 
table than a fresh, crisp salad? 
It is appealing and appetizing. 
Mrs. Rorer says that we should 
eat salads every day in the 
year, for health reasons. Aside 
from this, however, is the pleas- 
ure. Here is a book full of 
choice recipes, with many odd 
things to tickle the palate. 


In cloth, 50 cents 
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In cloth, price only 50 cents 


Sandwiches 


This is picnic time. You will 
want to know just what delec- 
table dainties to put in the 
lunch basket. There are sand- 
wiches and sandwiches. At 
this season, you more than ever 
wantthedainty kinds that appea! 
to the eye as well as to the taste. 
Lots of good things in the 
book. By Mrs. Rorer. 


In cloth, 25 cents 
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It isa complete NEW book, 
not a revised edition of Mrs. 
Rorer's other cook book. 
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A big money's worth in 
satisfaction and better living. 
Bound in washable cloth, $2.00 

Postage, 20 cents 
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To be had of your bookseller 
or us. 
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Bread and Bread-Making 50c. 
Made Over Dishes 50 Co fo Sorfonfortenforferferfeforlorfmfontorfertee forlnfoontnte 


Arnold and Company, 418 Sansom St., Philadelphia 
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Book News 


A NEW NOVEL 
By the Author of «‘DODO” 


The Challoners 


By E. F. BENSON 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 


An exceedingly interesting love-story of to-day which carries with 
it three studies in character—a brother and sister who are alike in their 
sympathies and tastes, and a father who refuses to abandon his religious 
prejudices even when confronted with the loss of his children. The 
figure of Martin, the gifted son, and Helen, the daughter, represent 
the best work which Mr. Benson has yet done. The personality of 
Lady Sunningdale is sparkling with that delightful impudence and 
knowledge of the world which the author of “ Dodo” interprets so 
cleverly. The book is distinctly a story for a hot day and it will hold 
attention on every page. 


Still Growing in Favor 


Clive Latham 


By Mrs. E. L. VOYNICH 


Author of «* Jack Raymond,” «* The Gadfly. ”’ 


‘* It is extremely improbable that Mrs. E. L_ Voynich’s latest novel wili ever be permitted to cross the 
boundary line into the domain of the great white Czar. No more scathing denunciation of Muscovite official 
cruelty and Muscovite private misery and distress has appeared for a considerable time. ‘ Olive Latham ° 
will be found continuously interesting and exceedingly well written. ’’—Phi/ade/phia Record. 


Cloth, $1.50 


The Issue 


By GEORGE MORGAN 


‘* © The Issue’ is one of the best novels of its period. ’’— Ba/timore Sun. 

‘* The most striking literary event of the year. ’’— Philadelphia North American, 

‘* His great achievement is that he comprehends and portrays with genius and power the red talon 
forces which made for war between the States, and, having brought on the issue, he omits no detail essential 
to define and color the grotesque and pathetic tragedy of the times." —New York Evening Post. 


With illustrations by George A. Williams. 12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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A 25-cent Magazine for 10 Cents 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 
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HE. reduction in price of THE WORLD TO-DAY trom Three oy) 

Dollars to One Dollar per year has attracted wide attention. The 
announcement of the new price has brought a flood of subscriptions 

from all parts of the country and orders from newsdealers for more 

————,_ that double the number ever distributed through this channel before. 
Moot | All signs indicate that the immense sales of the fiction magazines 
after their reduction in price to Ten Cents will be duplicated by 

THE WORLD TO-DAY. The question often repeated is—‘* Why 
have not magazines treating of the realities of life been offered at a popular 
price before?’’ And WHY? Simply because the publishers of magazines of 
the class of THE WORLD TO-DAY believe that people who want good 
"| literature, other than fiction, will continue to pay Twenty-five Cents as readily 
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as Ten Cents, and they feel they are entitled to the money. There is no 


other logical reason. Why should one publisher expect and insist on a larger 
: return than another for the same investment? Should fiction be printed attract- 
ively and distributed more cheaply than literature that is instructive as well as 
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entertaining? Shall a premium be put on that which is most beneficial and 
lasting? Let the public answer. 

The change of price has also brought a large number of letters of approval. 
The president of one of the largest publishing houses in New York (whose 
name is withheld for obvious reasons) writes as follows:— 
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eal 






‘¢ Let me congratulate you upon your decision to sell THE WORLD TO-DAY 
for a dollar a year. I believe at that price that you will have an enormous success, as 
the reading public has evidently made up its mind to dollar magazines ; indeed it would 
not suprise me to find THE WORLD TO-DAY with its attractive appearance and 


timely articles one of the best selling of the monthly magazines at this price.”’ mM 








THE WORLD TO-DAY is one of the largest and handsomest 
magazines published. Each issue contains at least 128 pages and 100 illus- 
trations, many being in colors. A 

THE WORLD TO-DAY at Twenty-five Cents has been considered Vr 
excellent value, At Ten Cents it is the best bargain ever offered in the el 
magazine field. If you are not familiar with it look it up at your dealer’s or ae 
send Ten Cents for a sample copy. 
















Remember you get a Twenty-five Cent Magazine, and good value at that, 
FOR BUT ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


THE WORLD TO-DAY COMPANY 
1114, 67 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Book News 


NEW NOVELS TO SUIT ALL TASTES 


Tue Best Novet Basep on AMERICAN History Is 


Winston Churchill’s The Crossing 


‘‘ Tt is the mest engrossing tale which the present season has brought us. No good American 
can afford to pass it by. ’’—Clereland Leader. 

‘* & fresh-hearted book of youth and out-of-doors, an absorbing and fascinating tale of 
adventure and border warfare—down vo the very end of the delightful love tale of 
Héléne de St. Gré.’’—Albany Argus. 


Tue Best Histrortcat ROMANCE Is 


Maurice Hewlett’s The Queen’s Quair 


‘*Mr. HEWLETT’S latest volume, ‘The Queen’s Quair,’ is unquestionably the most 
unique contribution to this season’s fiction, strongin every page, with the erratic strength 
of human passion and human error. ’’— The Bookman. 


Tue Most Fruitrut or Discussion 1s 


Barbara’s ew novel The Woman Errant 


From the Wonder Book of the author of ‘‘ People of the Whirlpool, ’’ ete. She pictures 
with incisive touches, but with kindly sympathy ‘‘the woman errant ’’? who from choice or 
necessity goes forth to seek her life work outside the natural home relations of ‘‘ the 
woman domestic. ”’ 

‘‘It isa very entertaining book . . . extremely good reading. ’’—N. Y. Zimes. 


Most DELIGHTFUL IN Out-pooR ATMOSPHERE 


Elizabeth’s Adventures in Riigen 


‘* Unique in its whimsical wisdom and sunny charm. ’’—Churchman. 


Most Breezy AND STIRRING 
— 
Samuel Merwin’s The Merry Anne 
‘Ts irresistibly clever. An ideal book for vacation reading.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 
Most REPRESENTATIVE OF JAPANESE LIFE 


Onoto Watanna’s Daughters of Nijo 


‘*Ts a love-story, pure and simple, and through it all drifts all the enchanting, dreamed-of, 
longed-for beauty and poetry of Japan.’’—Mrs. Extia HIGGInson. Illustrated by 
KIYOKICHI SANO. 


Each of the above is $1.50. For sale at all bookstores as is 


THe Most Detittiousty Amusinc Love-Story 


Mrs. Kingsley’s The Singular Miss Smith 


‘¢ Florence Morse Kingsley is clever without being profound and without trying to be 
clever—and what more can you say of one whose mission it is to entertain the public 
with fiction? Sanity is an absolute term, but one likes to think that there are about 
seven degrees of it, so as to place her most delightful little novel in the seventh. ’’— 
Louisville Post 


Illustrated by Witt Grere. Cloth, $1.25 
a THE MACMILLAN COM PANY 66 oe ti ge 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


Appletons’ Newest Books 


ADOLESCENCE 


Its Psychology and Its Relation to Physiology, Anthropology, Sociology, 
Sex, Crime, Religion and Education 


By G. STANLEY HALL, Ph.D., LL.D. 
President of Clark University and Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy 


The first attempt in any language to bring together all the best that can be ascertained about the 
critical period of life that begins with the early teens and ends in the middle twenties. It is the sum- 
mary of the author’s conclusions, after more than twenty-five years’ of study and teaching, upon some 
of the most important themes in Philosophy, Psychology, Religion and Education. 


Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols.. Gilt top, $7.50 net. Postage additional 


THE STORY OF THE RED NORTH AMERICA 
CRO SS (Appletons’ World Series) 
By CLARA BARTON By ISRAEL C. RUSSELL 


Founder of the American Red Cross and President 1851-1994 Professor of Geology in the University of Michigan 


Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net — Svo, Cloth, with Maps and Diagrams, $2.50 
Postage, 10c additional net. Postage, 20c additional 


AS A CHINAMAN SAW US 


Selections from the letters of an educated Chinaman, covering a decade 
spent in America, and addressed to a friend in China 
who had seen few foreigners 


r2mo, Cloth, $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents additional 


The MOTHER OF PAULINE MY LIL’ ANGELO 


A Novel A Novel 
By L. PARRY TRUSCOTT By ANNA YEAMAN CONDICT 


zramo, Cloth, $1.50 Frontispiece, 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 


THE BOOK OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPORTS 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
Author of ‘*Weatherby’s Inning,’ “‘ Behind the Line,”’ etc. 


The history and development and the rules for playing and conducting the games and athletic 
sports that have come to be such an important adjunct of school life, together with the records and 
provision for keeping additional records, is what Mr. Barbour has attempted in this book. It is the 
most comprehensive single volume on athletics yet printed, and should meet with great favor among 
all interested in outdoor life. The several departments have had editorial revision by Ralph D. Paine, 
Edward N. Robinson, W. A. Schick, Jr., Ronald T. Abercrombie, and others. 


Illustrated, r2mo, Cloth, $1.75 net 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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THE NATURE-CALL AND THE RESPONSE 


| EVER, perhaps, since the days of 
| the old Greeks and Romans, has 


there been rendered unto the great 
world of Nature, such homage as is ren- 
dered to-day. In few ages, has there 
been manifest such a general and enthu- 
siastic response to the mighty ‘Nature- 
call’—such an active realization of that 
inexplicable fascination which abides in 
things inanimate yet living and living to 
growth and increase; the potent magnet- 
ism which emanates from the up-shooting 
stalk, the spreading tree-bough, the un- 
folding bud, the bursting flower. More 
and more, men seem to be vielding to the 
influence of Nature’s perfect systems, her 
noble, immutable laws, her appeal to the 
love of beauty. 

The very wonder of the forest’s mag- 
nificence, the wonder of the meadows’ 
undulating stretch, the mystery of the 
sea, so infinitely fathomless ; and the mys- 
terv of the vastness of space, of which 
only a hint is afforded in the great arch 
of the sky—they are wonders and mys- 
teries which generate solemnity and awe 
and breed humanity, broad, simple and 
expansive, in proportion even as_ they 
diminish selfishness and petty egotism. 

Again, the shining glory of the gold 
sunlight, the infallible harmony and 


variety of the great color-scheme, the 
chirp of bird and the dance of rivulet and 
brooklet—they are life to stimulate life, 
joysomeness and optimism to demand joy 
and optimism by contact. 

Nature has a phase for man’s every 
mood. He may stand on the high cliff 
and his soul reach to the bright skies; he 
may stroll through the woodland and dis- 
cover for his yearning heart the message 
of contentment and of peaceful calm. 
There is the tempest to picture his pas- 
sion; the perfect day to match his glad- 
ness ; the evening to convenience his med- 
itation; the dawn to measure the ex- 
pression of his aspirations. 

Wordsworth saw in nature the perfect 
manifestation of God. All men feel, more 
or less, the working of a wonderful Spirit 
in the arrangement, continuousness, in- 
fallibility, beauty and infinitude of the il- 
limitable and marvellous  out-of-door 
world. 

Commercialistic and mercenary though 
the twentieth century may be, it is yet the 
witness of a movement that will doubt- 
less be, in health, life and artistic prod- 
uct, of almost incalculably important re- 
sult and of lasting and widespread effect. 

Day by day, the love for the open 
country, the desire for the companionship 
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of the beauties of natural surroundings is 
increasing. We see it in the cult for out- 
of-door sports; we see it in the wholesale 
emigrations to the suburbs and country ; 
we see it in the tendency toward nature 
study and the reading of nature-books. 
Men wish to know Nature better, they 
wish to be with her more, they seek her 
and deliver themselves up to the force of 
her wondrous charms. And what means 
this in effect? It means the greater di- 
minishing of absurd conventions; it 
means the decrease in tawdriness, and the 
lust for mere gold; it heralds the abolish- 
ing of the intricacies of too highly-civil- 
ized living and a return to the simpler 
modes of existence. It may be long in 
the accomplishment, but the ultimate end 
of such a movement and tendency, if it 
continues as it has begun, will mean the 
death of the mercenary, the narrowing 
and the petty. 

We are getting tired of American bus- 
tle. The nervous strain has increased un- 
til a rest is required. And where and to 
what do men turn for that same, neces- 
sary rest? Where but to Nature, with 
its quiet, its delicious, pregnant, and up- 
lifting calm which is free for the taking 
and free for the enjoying? Fragrant air 
to breathe and harmony to soothe; pleas- 
ure for eye, ear and touch and the best, 
most efficacious nutriment for the spirit— 
these Nature has to offer in abundance. 

Men seek solitude and meditate and 
great things issue forth. They dwell with 
Nature and among Nature's people, and 
music bursts from the heart and the lips: 
they live close to the heart of the throb- 


NEWS 


bing universe, they sink themselves in the 
mystery of being; and thoughts and 
visions are born to be recorded. 

The movement towards life and the en- 
joyment of experiences in the open-air 
world promises much for the develop- 
ment of literature ; and upon that develop- 
ment will have an effect most mightily to 
be wished for. If ever poets are to be 
inspired, separation from commercialistic 
complications and those other numerous 
and distracting labyrinthine ways of mod- 
ern life is the end to be accomplished and 
contact with silences and the full, pulsat- 
ing deeps of Nature’s heart; close com- 
munion of soul with the wondrous mov- 
ing of Nature’s Spirit are practices to 
be established. If man is to grow in sym- 
pathetic, tender and unselfish spirit, Na- 
ture and the things that live in Nature will 
have to be his teachers; if he is ever to 
attain in mental and moral and spiritual 
uplifting, Nature and the workings of the 
great Ideal in Nature will have to be his 
guides. Then, when he turns from the 
artificial back once more to the real, 
when at length he casts aside the tin- 
selled fabric of the mere semblance of 
being and reaches that point where ac- 
tually he zs,—a man, wholesome and ful 
of wholesome strength; a soul, broad, in- 
tense and aspiring—then will man regain 
that joy and enthusiasm in living, that 
power in attaining, that hope of the Great 
Culmination. And the arts that depend 
upon the development of the best possi- 
bilities that exist in mankind, will gain in 
like measure as those possibilities are ful- 
filled. 


ADRIFT 


The Passing of a Soul 


By WILBUR MORRIS STINE 


AUNCH fearlessly your fragile craft, O broken flower! 
Z Unfold your lilied sail unon the twilight’s mystic air ; 
Woo it with petaled fragrance, that it bear you far, 
Through mortal hurt, to bloom unfading and more fair. 
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SCHOOL GARDENS AND THEIR WORK 


LL that has ever been dreamed, or 

thought, or written, about ideal 

conditions of life is more or less 
deeply concerned with fields and forests, 
the whole earth joyously green and arched 
over by a broad blue sky. In the hearts 
of our great cities, where, in consequence 
of the crowded population, moral condi- 
tions are oftentimes appalling, a child 
grows up with almost no conception of 
the beauties of nature, with no incentive, 
no inspiration to be any better than his 
parents are or have been and frequently 
with a strong tendency to be worse. 
Glimpses of the country which the child 
catches, perhaps, on excursions or pic- 
nics, remain pleasant memories for a time, 
but sooner or later are crowded out by 
something more vivid and better under- 
standable. The problem for years has 
been to bring children of this class close 
to nature, to show them green growing 
things and thereby to help them to realize 
the great and potent mystery of life. The 
School Garden project promises to solve 
this problem. 

Four of our large cities, and several 
smaller towns, are proving the experi- 
ment a success. Acre or even half acre 
vacant lots are available, sometimes in the 
very centre of a crowded district, always 
within several blocks of it. A site se- 
lected for a School Garden at once be- 
comes the centre of neighborhood interest, 
grown people as well as children realizing 
that something unusual is happening. The 
children are enrolled, and each child re- 
ceives a plot, varying in size from four 
feet by ten to eight feet by sixteen, ac- 
cording to the size of the garden and the 


number of children to be accommodated. 
The boys and girls plant the seeds, after 
helping to get the ground ready, then 
watch the process of growth, and after- 
wards receive the products of their labors. 

The plants have to be treated tenderly, 
and unconsciously, tenderness, which is 
so closely akin to kindness and love, comes 
to take the place of hardness, cruelty and 
hate. While it may take several genera- 
tions for this change to be effected, it is 
bound to come, and during the _ inter- 


vening time more practical purposes may 
Boys may become interested 


be aided. 
in farming. They may earn their livings 
on the vacant lots of the city, or they 
may go westward to work on the great 
farm-lands there. Thus the congestion of 
large cities may be relieved and that most 
desirable citizen, the farmer may be 
evolved in greater numbers. 

Another most important advantage of 
school gardens is that they supply neigh- 
boring schools with nature study ma- 
terial, usually so hard to get in cities. 
They also afford an interesting place for 
classes to visit, where, accompanied by a 
teacher, they may have practical nature 
lessons. Last, and by no means least, 
comes the effect which a green spot has 
on an entire neighborhood. 

Here vegetables grow in plain sight. 
The temptation to lay the hands upon is 
great, yet experience has proved that few 
things are taken—showing an immediate 
effect upon morals generally. 

Surely no better use could be made of 
unused ground than to found these oases 
in the deserts of brick and dust that make 
portions of great cities so horrible to look 
upon, so unwholesome to dwell in. Sum- 
mers are breeders of filth when no grass 
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or trees freshen the aspect and moisten 
the air; breezes never seem to blow cool 
through bare, brick or stone paved streets, 
they need foliage to increase their fresh- 
ness and to generate their murmuring 
music. 

In summer children’s play is not usually 
of the most beneficial order, especially 
when no advantages of good games are 
offered; in the School Garden there 
is ring-toss, sometimes tennis, swings 
and quoits. Playing at such games 
means the’ establishment of _ rules 
of honor and of kindliness and _ the 
result is soon shown. . So is_ the 
influence of teachers whose own man- 
ners constitute an example, whose own 
ideals are in certain measure unconscious- 
ly transmitted to the children under them. 

Tiie School Gardens that have been 
started have proved in every way a suc- 
cess, and they deserve the serious atten- 
tion of people everywhere in order that 
their establishment and maintenance may 
be of an order to accomplish the greatest 
possible good. They will do much prob- 
ably, to solve the problems and lessen the 
difficulties of the public schools during 
their regular sessions, an end greatly de- 
sirable and worthy of being worked for. 


GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS 


HE career of George Frederick 


Watts, the eminent artist, whose 

recent death at his English home 
robs art of one of her mightiest exponents, 
was a long and industrious one. Born in 
London in 1817, Mr. Watts showed at an 
early age a decidedly artistic taste and 
talent. In his early teens he entered the 
Academy schools, but finding the instruc- 
tion of no practical value he left and set 
about training himself. In 1837 he ex- 
hibited for the first time in the Academy 
two portraits and “The Wounded 
Heron,” and in 1842 won a prize of £300. 
which enabled him to go to Italy. In 
Italy he met Lord Holland, the British 
Ambassador, who proved a most helpful 
patron and a very appreciative friend. 
The British government bought the pic- 
ture “The First Naval Victory of the 
English,” and commissioned Mr. Watts 
to paint the fresco “St. George and the 
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Dragon” for the House of Lords. When 
this was successfully completed the young 
artist voluntarily offered to the Benchers 
of Lincoln’s Inn a fresco, “The School of 
Legislature,” which was _ accepted, an:i 
though Mr. Watts desired no reward, he 
was presented with £500 and a gold cup. 

In those earlier years Watts, with his 
high ideals and original notions, received 
but little real appreciation. Not until 
1867 was he made even an associate meni- 
ber of the Academy, although more re- 
cently he was chosen for the presidency, 
and was twice offered a title, all of which 
he modestly declined. 

As an artist George Frederick Watts 
stands among the greatest of England's 
great painters. He is representative of 
the magnificence of the Victorian era, that 
age which produced so glorious a harvest 
of artists, scientists and litterateurs. In 
his painting he represented two classes of 
work, portrait painting and symbolic 
painting. Great men and noble men in 
every department of life sat for him, Car- 
dinal Manning, Lord Lawrence, Glad- 
stone, Lord Leighton; he painted the 
finest portraits that exist of Carlyle, Rob- 
ert Browning, Matthew Arnold, Tenny- 
son, Rossetti and William Morris. 

Among his philosophic works, as they 
might be called, are “Death Crowning 
Innocence,” “Mammon,” the Eve trilogy, 
“Hope,” that exquisite figure crowning 
the globe amidst the gold haze of the 
heavens and the music of the spheres. 
“Love and Life,’ “Love and Death,” 
“Chaos” and “Faith.” Each of these is 
a magnificent work, fraught with poetic 
and moral significance; each shows to 
what perfection allegorical painting can be 
brought. Watts also took biblical, his- 
torical, mythological and literary themes 
for the subjects of his paintings. He 
was industrious and in his eighty-seven 
years accomplished a prodigious amount 
of work. Living a retired life, with just 
a few close friends, he was wont to rise 
early and to devote the most of his time 
to his art. In 1886 he married Miss Marv 
Fraser-Tytler and domestic happiness of 
a rare order, was his. 

Mr. Watts was also a sculptor of con- 
siderable ability and made several statues 
that in no way tend to detract from his 
high reputation. In his death, England 
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loses another of her few surviving 
geniuses, that noble band ‘which, in the 
earlier years of Victoria’s reign, gained 
the land another monument to greatness 
and strengthened that prestige won in 
Elizabeth’s day. 

Most of the Watts’s portraits now hang 
in the National Portrait Gallery, the 
greater portion of the allegorical paint- 
ings are in the Tate Gallery; while there 
is another collection at Little Holland 
House, the artist’s home, and representa- 
tive works appear in St. Paul’s, the Hal! 
at Lincoln’s Inn, Trinity College, Man- 
chester Art Gallery and Leicester Town 
Hall. 


SUGGESTIONS TO WOULD-BE SUICIDES 


SOMEWHAT startling article in 

a recent issue of “The Indepen- 

dent” upholds the significance of 
that magazine’s name. The study in 
question related to the possible utilization 
of suicides, and is written in an appre- 
ciably sarcastic vein, that is yet not with- 
out point and a certain practical sugges- 
tiveness. It reads in this wise: 


“As it is now the annual loss to the coun- 
try from suicide is appalling. Without at- 
tempting to calculate the incalculable injury to 
the feelings of relatives and friends and the 
indirect injury to society, it is sufficient to 
realize that according to the ordinary valua- 
tion of a human life established by railroads 
and courts, that of $5000, the direct monetary 
loss from the 8597 suicides in 1903 is nearly 
$43,000,000. This is, of course, too low, since 
many suicides are not reported to the papers 
or pass as accidents, since both the victim and 
his friends usually prefer to give the death 
that appearance whenever possible. 

“Now it is not to be supposed that a man 
contemplating suicide would be deterred by 
the consideration that the community which 
has reared and educated him has a right to his 
life services, but there must be many, deter- 
mined to die, who would prefer a useful and 
glorious death to a useless and disgraceful one. 
Why not, then, call to the attention of those 
contemplating suicide the many ways by which 
they can accomplish their purpose to the ad- 
vantage of their fellow men? A suicide is 
commonly: considered something of a coward, 
but by a very slight change in the manner 
of his death he would be’ accounted a hero. 
Surely an. actor would prefer to leave the 
stage with the sound of applause, instead of 
hisses, ringing in his ears. 
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“Such ways are so numerous and obvious that 
it is only necessary to call attention to a few 
of them as examples. The most familiar is 
service in war. The present conflict in Man- 
churia makes more apparent than ever before 
the immense value to a nation of men who 
are literally fearless. The ordinary soldier, 
regular or volunteer, however brave and pa- 
triotic he may be, has a natural preference to 
spend his pension himself rather than to have 
it endow his widow; so, while he will obey 
orders, he is unwilling to take unnecessary 
risks. Think what a commander could do in 
the way of manning submarines, placing mines, 
blocking harbors, dropping bombs -upon the 
enemy from balloons, and dynamiting fortifi- 
cations if he had at his disposal a company of 
men really anxious to sacrifice themselves. 

“There are emergencies when one such man 
is equal to a thousand common soldiers; so 
if the United States possessed a hundred of 
them it would double the efficiency of its pres- 
ent maximum army of 100,000 at no additional 
expense. This would be possible if only one 
out of a hundred of those determined to com- 
mit suicide could be induced to join such a 
company. Such a Morituri Corps, composed 
of the bravest of the brave, would naturally 
enjoy the highest honors during life and after- 
ward rank with such immortals as Arnold von 
Winkelried, Horatius Cocles and Leonidas. 

“It is offering to the individual contem- 
plating suicide an opportunity by which he can 
substitute a good deed for a crime, for to sac- 
rifice one’s life for the benefit of others is re- 
garded as a heroic and virtuous act.” 


GERMAN AND FRENCH UNIVERSITIES 
COMPARED 


ONCERNING the attendance at 
the various prominent German 


and French universities, the New 
York “Post” gives the following inter- 
esting statistics: 


“While the total attendance at the twenty- 
two German universities last term was 37,881 
regular students, at the fourteen French uni- 
versities it was 30,405. Of this number Paris 
alone reports about two-fifths, namely 12,948. 
In Germany there is no such preponderance of 
a single institution. Berlin, indeed, leads with 
an enrollment of 7503, but Munich is a good 
second with 6609, and Leipzig closely follows 
with 3772. These constitute the three great 
German universities; only one other, Bonn, 
with 2294, passing the two thousand mark. 
After Paris come in order Bordeaux, with 
2320; Toulouse, with 2191; Montpelier, with 
1707; Nancy, with 1327; Rennes, with 1190; 
Lillie, with 1164; Aix-Marseille, with 1081; Di- 
jon, with 880; Poitiers, with 863; Caen, with 
752; Grenoble, with 705; Besancon, with 333; 
and Clermont, with 299. According to facul- 
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ties, the distribution in the French universities 
is as follows: 10,972 in the law department, 6686 
in the medical, 4765 in that of natural science, 
4384 in the philosophico-philological ,and 3014 
in the pharmaceutical. The total number of 
foreigners is about two thousand, while Ger- 
many, for the same term, reports 3114, show- 
ing that the systematic efforts put forth by 
the French during recent years to attract for- 
eigners have only partially succeeded. In both 
countries the Russians head this contingent, 
being 973 in Germany and 450 in France. 
Rather singularly, in France, the next on the 
list are the Persians, with some 200, nearly 
all in the medical faculty. In German universi- 
ties the Persians are practically not represented 
at all, the small Asiatic enrollment being chief- 
ly Japanese. The Turks also seem to prefer 
France to Germany, the numbers being respec- 
tively 371 and 113. The opposite is true of 
Americans, for Germany claims 321 and France 
only 57. The enrollment of women is practi- 
cally the same in the two countries, being 
1129 in France and a few more in Germany. 
Of the 448 non-French women nearly all are 
Russian.” 


IS MOZART TO SUCCEED WAGNER 
IN VOGUE? 


RITING in the London “Satur- 

day Review,” Mr. J. F. Runci- 

man makes a plea for Mozart 
as a musical fashion. Mr. Runciman is 
just a little too enthusiastic over the plan 
of taking up what is doubtless his favor- 
ite musician; his argument, however, is 
not without strength, and is full of the 
interest that attaches to a discussion—by 
one who knows his subject—of various 
of the great composers, whose music 
comes, year by year, into the opera- 
houses, yet with whom the majority do 
not seem ever to become really ac- 
quainted. 

Mr. Runciman writes: 


“We all know that a few years ago Wagner 
was the supreme musical power in Europe. 
Perhaps he is still supreme, but there is now 
an active revolt against the tyranny. Those 
who listen to music are weary of hearing noth- 
ing but imitations of Wagner; and the few 
composers who are trying to do original work 
are sick of having their music eternally 
judged solely from the Wagner standpoint. 
Wagner was well enough; but when such fla- 
grant Wagner imitators as Humperdinck and 
Siegfried Wagner are dumped on our tired 
backs, well, then the mules kick over the 
traces. 
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“Wagner found a domain which he made 
his own; and he entered in and closed the door 
behind him. He made such a tremendous rush 
to get it and got so far ahead of every con- 
temporary that it is not in the least surprising 
that the youngsters imagined him to have 
reached the limits of music. Here, then, was 
one moral influence in favor of the Wagerni- 
zation of music. There was another, his 
prose writings. His arguments are so stupend- 
ously clever, are enforced with such immense 
sincerity and conviction, that it is no wonder 
that even the most highly original men were 
carried away by them and accepted them in 
the lump. And, last, there has been the prac- 
tical influence; for a long time none but Wag- 
ner’s music would be listened to, and the 
hosts of Wagnerites, sane and insane, kept on 
saying with an insistence which finally became 
exasperating that the only thing possible or 
even desirable was an imitation of Wagner’s 
music. So in the end, Humperdinck and Sieg- 
fried Wagner were unloaded on us as great 
composers, and the revolt began in serious 
earnest. 

“But the important question, after all, is not 
concerned with Siegfried, nor with Humper- 
dinck. The question is, If we don’t have them 
or their like, to whom shall we turn and what 
sort of music may we expect? Evidently it 
is impossible to say who the next original 
composer may be. He may be still unborn; 
he may be in his cradle; he may be studying 
in one of the music schools. Neither can one 
predict the sort of music he will give us. Yet 
one thing is certain—we must pass from Wag- 
neritish music to another sort. Wagner for 
his huge purposes had to invent a special 
technique. He dealt with gigantic problems— 
the destinies of the gods who have governed 
the earth and of the whole human race—and 
his orchestra and orchestral methods were 
gigantic in proportion. To depict the perish- 
ing of all the old gods and of a race of heroes. 
was not a feat to be achieved with the orches- 
tra of Mozart, more especially as all the action 
takes place amidst tremendous or wondrously 
beautiful natural scenes—storm by night, the 
coming of the dawn, the sunset, and the thou- 
sand other effects that Wagner was the first 
to paint in music. ‘The Valkyrie,’ ‘Siegfried’ 
and the ‘Dusk of the Gods’ are crammed with 
these effects, effects for which a large orches- 
tra was indispensable. 


“But all these things have been done, and 
it is a sheer waste of time to try to do them 
again. It is true that the old Greek dramatists 
treated the same problem often and again; but 
their manner of art is not ours. Shakespeare 
also took ancient stories to work up into 
dramas; but after Shakespeare who thought of 
writing another “ITempest’ or ‘Macbeth? In 
the century following Shakespeare’s a good 
many people tried their hands at improving 
Shakespeare; and I should like to know how 
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many readers to-day have read their precious 
attempts. Thousands of painters have done 
Virgins and Holy Families; no one does them 
to-day; they are done for all time. Turn to 
music itself; who thinks of rewriting ‘Faust’ or 
‘Carmen?’ 

“Everything touched by Wagner is finally 
done; and we must turn to new fields, new sub- 
jects, and find a new treatment of them. And 
those subjects, I am convinced, will be less 
vast than Wagner’s, and more intimate, and 
will demand altogether a simpler mode of 
musical treatment. And to get back to a 
simpler mode of treating any subject musically, 
to whom shall we go but to Mozart? He was 
the first to rediscover the secret of natural, 
inevitable expression, the first to apply his 
method to the expression of modern emotions 
and ideas. I do not mean that we must imi- 
tate Mozart or anyone else. I do mean that 
instead of wasting our time on making imi- 
tations of Wagner we ought to use it in wrest- 
ing from Mozart’s scores Mozart’s secret of 
expressing simple feelings. There is no other. 
Palestrina and all the old church writers are 
too old; Bach and Handel are too old; Wag- 
ner is not what we want. Of all composers 
of our era Mozart alone knew exactly. (as he 
himself said) how many notes to put in his 
scores. Richard Strauss and all the modern 
men put too many; the machinery is clumsy 
out of all proportion to the thing, I do not 
say accomplished, but attempted; and it is high 
time to turn to the master who knew how 
much could be made of how little.” 


THE HAMILTON CENTENARY 


N July 12, numerous patriotic citi- 
zens. of New York gathered to 
commemorate the centenary anni- 

versary of Alexander Hamilton’s death. 
Exercises were held at Washington 
Heights, where “The Grange,” Hamil- 
ton’s home, formerly stood and where still 
stand remnants of the thirteen trees which 
he planted to typify the thirteen States. 
There was also a noon service held at 
Trinity Church, at the Hamilton tomb in 
Trinity churchyard and the Centennial 
Committee sent a handsome wreath to 
crown the memorial. 

The notice thus taken of the day was 
supremely fitting, and calls to mind the 
many services that Alexander Hamilton 
rendered his country,—his military ser- 
vices, his financial management and his 
valuable contributions to the “Federalist.” 
It also recalls the unhappy circumstances 
of his death and brings to mind the story 
of his shot in the air, as opposed to the 
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spirit of his adversary, whose aim was 
deliberate and proved so deadly. So 
many good biographies of Hamilton are 
accessible that it seems useless to dwell 
upon the details of his life and career. 
Perhaps Henry Cabot Lodge has pre- 
sented these most successfully, while Mrs. 
Atherton’s picture of the man Hamilton 
in “The Conqueror” is excellently done. 
Most biographies, however, have ideal- 
ized Hamilton’s character though the ac- 
cepted estimate of his work is _ indis- 
putable. 


A CORRESPONDENT IN THE FAR EAST 


R. JOHN FOX, JR., author of 
“The Little Shepherd of King- 


dom Come,” is at present in 
Japan, acting as correspondent for 
“Scribner’s.”” In his latest article, which 
appears in the July issue of that Maga- 
zine, the following story stands out prom- 
inently as one of huge interest, probably 
most of all because of its very human 
quality. 

Among the persons whose acquaintance 
Mr. Fox has made in the Flowery King- 
dom is the Little Maid of Miyanoshita 
and it is she of whom the incident is told. 
Mr. Fox writes: 


“The little Maid of Miyanoshita and I were 
tossing bits of cracker to the gold-fishes in the 
pond, and each bit made a breaking, flashing 
rainbow as they rushed for it in a writhing 
heap. She had never been to America nor to 
England. 

“Wouldn’t you like to go?” 

“Verry much,” she said. 

“Well, aren’t you going some day?” 

“T hope so, but ” she paused; “if I wore 
these clothes the people would follow me about 
the streets. If I wore European clothes, I 
would look like—what you say—a fright.” 

“Never!” Again she shook her head. 

“Yess, yess I would.” And the pity of it is 

am afraid she was right. 

The Little Maid did not walk the hills much. 

“Japanese men do not like for women to go 
about much,” she said. “My uncle does not 
like that I go about alone, but my father he 
does not care. He has been in America.” 

“It is perfectly safe?” 

“Yess, perrfectly safe. 
ica?” 

“Well, no, not always; at least not in the 
South, where I come from.” 

She did not ask why, though I should not 
have been surprised to learn that she knew, and 
I did not explain. 


Is it not so in Amer- 
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She was very fond of Schiller, she said, and 
she had read many American and English 
novels. She liked “The Crisis” very much—she 
did not mention others—though she liked bet- 
ter the novels that were written by women. 

“Because you understand them better?” 

“Not only that,” she said slowly, “but I think 
that men who write novels try to make the 
women happy, and the women who write novels 
do not do that so much; and I think the women 
must be nearer the truth.” 

She turned suddenly on me: 

“You have written a book.” 

“Guilty,” I said. 

“And what does that mean?” 

“It means that I have,” I said lamely. We 
talked international differences. 

“American women use very many pins, is it 
not true?” 

“TI think it is true,” I said. 

“We do not,” she said; “we use what you 
call”—with her fingers on a little cord at the 
breast of her kimono—‘strings. But,” she 
added suddenly, “an American says to me that 
I must not speak of such things.” 

“Tut!” 

“Well,” she said, “I do not see anything 
wrong.” 

In America, I explained, we put the woman 
in a high place and looked up at her. 

“Is it not so in Japan?” I said. 

“No,” she said simply, “it is not so in Ja- 
pan.” She thought a while. “That must be 
very nice for the woman in America,” she said. 

“T think it is,” I said. 

“But then,” she said, to explain the mystery, 
“they are so well ed-u-ca-ted.” 

“Well, I don’t think it is because they are so 
well educated,” I said. 

“Then they are worthy,” said the Little Maid. 


GETTING A HEARING 


VERY now and then some partict- 
larly good thoughts issue from the 
“Philosopher.” In the belatec 

May number, which came to hand the 

other day, this appeared: 


“When a man tells you that he can’t get a 
hearing in this world, you can set it down that 
the only reason is that he hasn’t anything to 
say. This is really the point where most of us 
fall down. ‘There isn’t any trouble in stopping 
a man to tell him something he is interested in 
hearing—the trouble comes when you try to 
tell him something he doesn’t want. Not be- 
cause he doesn’t agree with you—not because 
he doesn’t believe you, but because the thing 
itself is of no importance and of no value. The 
world has need of everything it can use. If 
you can produce that thing it will succeed. The 
trouble lies in the fact that we want to do what 
we want to do—we want to say what we want 
to say—and the busy old world wags on and 
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pays scant heed—because it isn’t of use or in- 
terest to anybody but us. When Ruskin wrote 
‘Modern Painters’ it was hooted off the street. 
The critics had it killed and its unknown author 
strung and quartered in no time. But the critics 
are gone to the ‘tongueless silence of nameless 
dust,’ and Ruskin stands out as the greatest 
literary force of his time—with a trinitarian im- 
press on art—in literature, painting and life. 
Nothing short of a permanent injunction sealed 
with the hand of Almighty God could have 
stopped the message of John Ruskin. 

“So awkward in his presence, and so halting 
in his speech, was the young shoe clerk from 
the country who used to stand up in the mid- 
week meeting at Plymouth Church in Chicago, 
and try to give wing to the spiritual enthusiasm 
of his soul, that in sheer kindness of heart the 
official board of the church instructed the pas- 
tor to ask him not to mar the meetings by his 
unsuccessful attempts to speak. And yet that 
awkward lad was Dwight L. Moody. No one 
knows, even now, the men who voted him out 
of the game, but the matchless music of his 
simple oratory has moved countless thousands 
toward a better life and higher hopes. No 
power on earth could have kept Dwight L. 
Moody from getting a hearing. The world is 
waiting, always, for the Message. It is listen- 
ing so earnestly and so hopefully for it that 
oftentimes it grasps with anxious eagerness 
what turns out to have been only a dead end 
of the wire. And it lays these dead ends down 
with reluctance—and abandons them with re- 
gret. Every man has a message for his fel- 
lows, if he has the wit to find it, and the pa- 
tience to impart it. Waste no sympathy on the 
man who can’t get a hearing. Just be sorry 
that he has lived so long and hasn’t learned 
to talk right.” 


THE THEODORE ROOSEVELT CITIZEN 


N both his public and private life The- 
odore Roosevelt stands for the best 


principles in American civilization 
and for the highest ideals in American 
citizenship and manhood. 

He exemplifies a fine type of man, phy- 
sically, mentally, morally and domes- 
tically. 

The Roosevelt slogan is activity, con- 
stant and varied. ‘We must all either 
wear out or rust out,” says Mr. Roose- 
velt, and continues, ““My choice is to wear 
out.” 

To “rust out” is to lie dormant, un- 
used, to engender a kind of decay; to lose 


‘«Strenuous_ Epi- 
Caldwell & Co. 


NoTE.—Quotations from 
grams of Theodore Roosevelt.’ 
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the capabilities of usefulness without hav- 
ing accomplished any end, without hav- 
ing served any definite purpose. 

To “wear out,” on the other hand, 
means an expenditure of power until ex- 
haustion is effected; but if the expendi- 
ture or distribution of forces has been in- 
telligently pursued, each atom will have 
performed its own particular mission and 
good will have accrued to someone 
through its use. 

The best type of man is the man who 
gives more than he. gets; with a com- 
munity of men engaged in giving more 
than getting, what mutual and great good 
might not be effected? 

The Roosevelt man and citizen must, 
first of all, stand on his own feet. Says 
Mr. Roosevelt: 


“T want to see a man take his own part. If 
he will not his part is not worth taking. But, 
on the other hand, I have the greatest con- 
tempt for a man who is always walking about 
wanting to pick a quarrel or wanting to say 
something unpleasant about someone else.” 


Fundamentally, the man who makes a 
good citizen must make a good home- 
builder. To make a good home-builder 
he must not be afraid to work; he must 
not be ashamed of doing the honest labor, 
of whatever type, which he is best equip- 
ped to do, or which circumstances compel 
him to do. 

“If there is one lesson which I think each of 
us learns as he grows older, it is that it is 
not what a man works at, provided, of course, 
that it is respectable and honorable in char- 
acter, that fixes his place; it is the way that 
he works at it.” 


Class distinction is an abomination to 
national upbuilding. Character must give 
the basis of growth, discontent and envy 
retard all development. 

“Envy,” according to Mr. Roosevelt, “is 
merely the meanest form of admiration, 
and a man who envies another admits 
thereby his own inferiority.” The Roose- 
velt citizen can play, even as he can work 
—but pleasure is not his chief aim in life. 
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“Poverty is a bitter thing, but it is not as 
bitter as restless vacuity and physical, moral 
and intellectual flabbiness, to which those 
doom themselves who elect to spend all their 
years in that vainest of all pursuits—pursuit 
of mere pleasure as a sufficient end in itself.” 


Education alone cannot fit the 1ndi- 
vidual for good citizenship—brilliancy is 
far less to be wished for than honest, con- 
scientious diligence and attention to duty. 


“Education is not enough. The men of 
thin intellects, the men who are only com- 
petent to feel intellectual emotion, are not the 
men who will make a good nation. You have 
got to have in addition to intellect what counts 
for much more than that—character. And in 
character you have got to have men good, and 
you have got to have them strong.” 


And as to brilliancy, 


“I believe, not in brilliancy, not in genius, 
I believe in the ordinary, humdrum, workaday 
virtues that make a man a good man for his 
family, a good neighbor, a good man to deal 
with in business, a good man to deal with in 
the State, and when you have got a man with 
those characteristics you have a man who, if 
the need comes, will rise level to that need.” 


Theorizing is all very beautiful, but the 
theory that will not lend itself to practical 
adaptation had better not be. 


In short, the Roosevelt citizen must be 
strong, bodily and mentally and morally; 
he must have a high ideal with capabilities 
for practical application of the essential 
features of that ideal; he must not be 
afraid to work or ashamed to work. If 
he be rich, he must be without arrogance 
towards his poorer neighbor; if he be 
poor, he must not stoop to envy a richer 
fellowman. He must have a home and 
make a good home of it; he must realize 
a responsibility to his nation and must 
carry that responsibility with strength and 
with sanity. 


Essentially he must be individual, yet 
with a capacity to give much and to re- 
ceive much, in order that, as one in a 
number of units, as one man in a com- 
munity of men, his individuality will lend 
itself to a dovetail arrangement of forces 
that will engender the strength necessary 
to a mutual or a cencentrated uplifting. 
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ONE MONTH WITH THE MAGAZINES 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


Author of ‘A Little Traitor to the South,” etc. 


T is said that while men individually 

are honest, collectively there is 

hardly any wickedness which they 
will not perpetrate, or at least connive. 
Men are somewhat like sheep. If you 
strike a low note in an assemblage you 
will find that many will sing—not that 
sheep sing!—in harmony; and the con- 
verse is equally true. Men may be 
ashamed of the low note, but they always 
glory in being in tune with the high. 

These reflections are the result of my 
experience at a notable dinner given by 
the American Periodical Publishers’ As- 
sociation. There were speeches by sev- 
eral dignitaries, including the President 
of the United States, all on the subject 
of the American periodical. While the 
dinner was enlivened by much that was 
humorous, the pervading note was one of 
seriousness. The responsibilities of the 
periodical were dwelt upon with emphasis. 
It was evident that the speakers were sur- 
charged with the idea that the American 
periodical had a mission; and that the 
mission was the reformation of the world 
by the dissemination among foreign peo- 
ples of the American idea, and the up- 
building among our own people of the 
sturdy virtue which has developed and 
made practical the American idea. 

In the intervals of laughter I observed 
an unwonted and unusual solemnity, a 
portentous gravity, in the bearing of 
many of the periodical publishers present. 
They were taking themselves seriously. 
The high note was struck and they were 
endeavoring to attain it. 

“How much of this is true?” I queried, 
from my humble position among the hoi 
polloi of the table of contents. ‘Has the 
American periodical a high mission? Do 
the editors and publishers realize the ex- 
istence of this mission? Are they fulfill- 
ing it in whole, in part, in any degree? 


Is it their idea to educate the outer world 
and before doing that, to educate the home 
public to better things? How far do 
these ideas accord with the natural desire 
to increase the: cireulation, to get hold 
of the advertisers and to sell the maga- 
zine—the almighty dollar phase of the 
publishing business ?” 

No one can absolutely know the answer 
to this question except the publisher him- 
self, and I opine that he will not tell. 
There is some evidence, however, as to 
the idea of the publisher in the periodical 
itself. I determined to analyze the peri- 
odicals of the country for the month of 
April; to present such a conspectus of 
their contents as might enable every 
reader to form his own judgment concern- 
ing the proposition. 

I shall discuss ‘only the more eminent 
monthly periodicals of general literature. 
This eliminates magazines with a definite 
and avowed end, as book magazines, 
women’s magazines, and weekly papers of 
general character. The fiction magazines, 
like “Ainslie’s,” “The Smart Set,” “Lip- 
pincott’s,” etc., I shall not discuss; nor 
shall I consider such magazines as “The 
Review of Reviews,” “The World’s 
Work,” “Public Opinion,” “The Out- 
look,” etc., which are all highly specialized 
periodicals with a definite and particular 
purpose. 

Of.the general .magazines I find there 
are eleven, namely “Harper’s,” “Century,” 
“Atlantic,” “Scribner’s,” “Metropolitan,” 
“McClure’s,” “Cosmopolitan,” ‘“Every- 
body’s,” “Leslie’s,” “Pearson’s” and 
“Munsey’s.” 

The combined weight of the monthly 
issue for April of these magazines 
is 11% pounds; the heaviest—I speak 
of avoirdupois alone—weighing 23 
ounces, the lightest 11 ounces. This solid 
bulk of literature may be bought for $2.05. 
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The total number of pages in the II is 
2938. Of this number 1446 are adver- 
tising pages. Of these advertising pages 
259 are advertisements of books. There 
are 1492 pages of magazine proper, of 
which 372 pages are filled with illustra- 
tions.* There remain, therefore, 1120 
pages of reading. In other words, pic- 
tures and advertisements made up over 
two-thirds of the contents. 

Pictures are great civilizers. The 
Jesuits in North America, I recall, used 
to convert the Indians by judiciously al- 
ternating pictures of ,.Heaven and Hell. 
Advertisements, too, are great civilizers, 
and they constitute to some minds not 
the least interesting portion of the maga- 
zine. Therefore, it is well that there 
should be pictures and advertisements. It 
seems rather sad, though, to think that it 
takes two-thirds of the bulk to carry the 
reading matter! 

Of the pictures themselves I find a total 
of 717; of which 123 are full pages, in- 
cluding 14 inserts printed in color; 172 
portraits, most of them of contempora- 
neous people; and 422 other pictures. 

As a rule the highest-priced magazines 
have the most advertisements and the 
fewest pictures. The lower the price and 
the more popular the magazine in charac- 
ter, the greater the picture space, but the 
fewer the original drawings by artists of 
note, and the greater the number of por- 
traits and reproductions of photographs. 

To illustrate, one of the high-priced 
magazines has eight inserts, printed in 
full color, 13 especially drawn full pages, 
one portrait, and 35 other pictures. 
Total, 57. At the other end of the list is 
one of the cheap magazines—I speak with 
regard to price only—with seven full 
pages, no inserts, 57 portraits, and 39 
other illustrations, a total of 103. An- 
cther singular fact is that the magazines 
which have the most advertisements are 
by no means those which have the great- 
est circulation. The number of adver- 
tisement pages in the four high-priced 
magazines is three-sevenths’ of the total, 
although the circulation of these maga- 


*I estimated carefully the amount of space 
each text illustration filled and the figures 
given represent the total space occupied by all 
illustrations, including the blank side of inserts. 
expressed in full pages. 
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zines is very far from being three-sevenths 
of the total circulation of the eleven. 

In the 11 magazines there are 231 titles. 
Some titles include a variety of scrappy 
material, as humorous stories, sketches 
and editorial comments. Each of these 
has been considered as one title. Eight 
of the magazines offer continued stories. 
Of several of those which have no serials 
in April—the month I am analyzing—I 
believe the omission is temporary. It is 
safe, therefore, to say that all of them 
run continued stories. When they do not 
they are apt to compromise by distinct 
articles, which have some serial relation 
to one another. As it is, I note 13 serials. 
Two magazines run three each; one a 
high-priced, the other a low-priced maga- 
zine. There are 71 short stories, one mag- 
azine having 11, although some of them 
are very short. The least number in any 
is three. Although on the basis of titles 
the fiction is only about one-third the total, 
yet on the basis of words it is over 47 per 
cent., with the enormous total of 445,450 
words monthly! “Angels and Ministers 
of Grace defend us!” One hundred and 
forty-seven other titles are treated in 494,- 
650 words, making a total of 940,100 
words,* or, considering 100,000 words to 
an average book, the II magazines equal 
four and one-half books of fiction and 
five books of miscellaneous articles. The 
highest percentage of fiction in any one 
magazine is 72, with 85,000 words, the 
lowest is 26, with 27,000 words. Some 
of the highest-priced magazines present 
the most fiction. 

The next largest number of titles is 
strangely enough, poetry with 51. Many 
of the poems are mere quatrains, so that 
their number bears no relation to their 
bulk. Neither, I may remark, does their 
quality. I have adventured in nearly 
every field of literature except poetry, but 
I know that quality is not dependent upon 
quantity, unless it be upon metrical quan- 
tity. 

Next on the list are 11 historical arti- 
cles, divided among eight magazines, most 
of them on American or relative subjects. 
I wrote two of these articles myself. There 


*I estimated these very carefully, having 
abundant experience at the task, and I think 
they are practically correct. Near enough, 
any way. 
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are nine articles dealing with travel and 
description, eight scientific—or so-called 
scientific—articles, and eight political 
articles, six articles on religion or some 
of its aspects, six on art and architecture, 
six on music and the drama, mostly gossip 
and pictures about people on the stage; 
six on the Russo-Japanese war, six social 
—not sociological—articles. How else 
could I classify an article on Coney 
Island? Three are personal articles. 
There are two essays, eight editorial de- 
partments—many of them devoted to tell- 
ing how much greater than any other 
magazine is the particular one in question 
—seven other departments and ten mis- 
cellaneous, or not otherwise classifiable, 
articles. 

The cost to the purchaser of the maga- 
zines varies between one-quarter and one- 
sixteenth of a cent per page. There is an 
average of one picture on one side or the 
other of every leaf. The circulation of 
the I1 magazines amounts to about three 
million copies.* Collectively they may 
safely be said to have between fifteen and 
twenty million readers. 

On the basis of a year it is interesting 
to note that the price of the 11 would be 
$24.60. The purchaser would get for 
that money the equivalent of about 114 
books, 54 of which would be fiction, long 
or short. He would have the privilege 
of examining 35,256 pages, of which 
17,352 would be advertising pages, of 
which 3108 would deal with books. And 
he could read 13,440 pages, inspect 4464 
pages of pictures, containing 8604 illus- 
trations, of which 1576 were full-page, 
2064 portraits and the balance miscella- 
neous. He could read 156 continued stor- 
ies, most of them complete novels, or nov- 
elettes, and 852 short stories. He would 
have spread before him a total of 2772 
titles, of which 72 would be religious, 96 


*Estimated from such figures as I could 
come at. 
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scientific and 96 political. In the year’s 
output there would be over five million 
words of fiction, nearly six million words 
of other tities, making a grand total of 
over eleven million words, and I do not 
know where else he could get so much 
for so little price—Heaven help him! 

Now, the publishers and editors are not 
entirely free agents. Very much more 
so is this true of the author. The pub- 
lisher has the public to consider. The 
author has the public, plus the publisher. 
In passing, the only real free agent is the 
illustrator. The author has to write the 
story, the editor has to read it, the illus- 
trator is not bound to do either. Gener- 
ally he does neither. He only illustrates. 
For instance, he often illustrates how 
easy it is to draw pictures for stories 
which he has not read! 

I recall an artist friend of mine bringing 
me an old Bible with a picture of the chil- 
dren of Israel, in full armor and carry- 
ing crossbows and arquebuses, traveling 
over a very beautifully drawn desert. 

“How do you account for that?” he 
asked, imagining possibly that my theo- 
logical knowledge could solve the prob- 
lem. 

“Tt is easy,” I replied; “like every other 
artist the illustrator of this work evidently 
did not read the book!” 

But to return to the magazine. There 
is always the public to be considered. The 
author may die, but the publisher must 
live. From this analysis, the reader, who 
is doubtless familiar with the magazines 
mentioned, may judge for himself how 
far the publishers and editors have had 
before them a high ideal, and how far 
they have been able to carry it out, and 
at the same time duly respect the feelings 
of the public! If they fail or succeed, 
supposing they endeavor, how much is 
the public to be praised or blamed? 

Shall I write concerning the original 
proposition, guod erat dcemonstrandum, 
or shall I not? 
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Ghe Shephert’s GHour-Glass 


BY JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 


THE OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN 


‘* Half drowned in sleepy peace it lay 
As satiate with the boundless play 
Of sunshine in its green array.” 


UGUST XXV. “Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of my 

childhoéd.” Every reader of Charles Lamb remembers how 

Elia loved in summer days to go with his sister for a visit to 

the land of ancestral associations, “hearty, homely, loving Hert- 

fordshire.” A like happiness was ours in journeying yesterday 

to that township in the sister shire of Lancaster. Over the long 

hills we jogged, through the townships with their English and 

Irish names,—Marlborough and Londonderry, Nottingham and 

Drumore,—past old red brick farmhouses with purple phlox in every door- 

yard, and between fields of wild carrot and odorous ragweed,—coming at last 

to the remembered farmsteads where the rosy country cousins welcomed us 
with old-time cordiality. 

To visit the ancestral House, now long passed from the possession of the 
family, was to awaken recollections that had slumbered nigh a score of years. 
Here it was the same and not the same. The old Mansion beside the lane was 
serene and cool and peaceful as of yore, though with an air of slow ruin about 
its ivied gables and leaning pillars; and beyond where the corridors of holly- 
hocks once stood, the orchard showed the familiar red apples on many a droop- 
ing bough. But where were the straw beehives, where the latticed arbors, and 
where the winding walks of tan bark o’er which childish feet loved to patter? 
And the mouldering House—like a ghostly thing it seemed in its neglect and 
loneliness—the forms of beloved ones gone from its portals many a year. 


‘* Oh, none but Silence and the Past to greet 
The weary heart that on the threshold stands ; 
Only the wind to answer eager feet, 
And only shades to touch the outstretched hands.”’ 
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And in the Old-Fashioned Garden beyond the House, how little was left of 
all the pristine glow and fragrance and sunny charm! No poppies now flamed 
there; no cowslip or candytuft was there, no harebell or peony; no sweet wil- 
liams in bright troops, no masses of scarlet sage or sweet old bergamot. Yet 
here bloomed still the ancient althea, in whose branches the thrush used to pour 
out his heart; and its red flowers were redolent of lost days ;—and a few pun- 
gent herbs persisted in a sheltered corner. Yet the ragged-robins, the asters, 
the foxgloves, the “sweet peas on tiptoe for a flight,” the marigolds and lav- 
ender, and the evening primroses that used to “blossom with a silken burst of 
sound,” the larkspurs and fairy-fine coreopsis, the heliotropes, columbines and 
all the roses,—sweetbriar, moss-rose, old Scotch yellow rose, and many another 
of the “heart-desired roses” dear to our grandmothers,—all were gone,—all! 
Only a wild tangle of morning glories rippling over the hedge, and a few strag- 
gling balloon-vines, remained to tell of the primal loveliness of this sweet 
flowery place, where to-day Melancholy and Forgetfulness brood amid gray 
phantoms of the Past. 

Here it was that, like Elia, I “a lonely child, wondered and _ worshipped 
everywhere,” and caught a little, I trust, of the “love and‘silence and admira- 
tion” which Elia avers is fed by the solitude of. childhood. For me no pop- 
pies or peonies were ever so sumptuous, no hollyhocks so gracefully tall, no 
marigolds so yellow, no pinks so spicy, as those that grew in this old, old 
Garden ! 


‘* In that lost world of sweet and fearful joy 
Still dwells and dreams a boy 
Dear to my heart as some wild flower of song 
Heard on a summer night, and lost, alas, so long.’’ 


I was too young then to know the poets,—to read Herrick here among the 
golden daffodils, Marvell or Keats under the orchard trees, or Fitzgerald’s 
Omar in the fragrant rose-arbor. But is there a page of these laureates of the 
flowers that has not a keener savor because of the remembrances of this an- 
cestral Garden arising to illustrate every allusion and happy picture? 


O here on dreamy August afternoons 
Who would not pore on Herrick’s golden Book; 
And here among the Roses that are June’s, 
On some green bench within a leafy nook, 
Where rosy petal-drift might strew the page, 
*Twere sweet to read the pensive numbers of old Persia’s Sage, 


Omar Khayyam, Sultan o’er all the Wise :— 
Ah, now in balmy Naishapur he sleeps 
These almost thousand years; and where he lies 
His well-loved Rose each spring her petals weeps. 
Of what may be hereafter no man knows,— 
Then let us live to-day, he cried, as lives the lovely Rose! 


This old Garden was like Andrew Marvell’s,—it had no sun dial; there 
were only the morning-glories, and the four o’clocks, and the evening primroses, 
tu suggest the passing of the day. 


‘* How could such sweet and wholesome Hours 
Be reckon'd but with Herbs and Flowers !’’ 
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Yes, here was lacking the sun dial, that central shrine of a Garden, with 
“the simple altar-like structure and silent heart-language” so loved of Charles 
Lamb. Yet though these flowery avenues radiated from no such quaint re- 
corder of the lazy hours of summer, let me here invent, as for an imaginary dial 
in this Garden of beautiful memory, this motto: 


Sennie Hoares, 

Sweete olde Flowers,— 
Whate’er endeares 

The golden Ueares,— 
These, these are myne: 
O make them thyne! 


UGUST XXVI. To the Susquehanna our pilgrimage led us to-day. Is 
there a river more exchanting in its beauty than this Pennsylvania 
stream of the resounding Indian name? As lovely as the Lakes of 
Killarney it seems, with its rich grassy islets, its broad expanse of 

rippling silver, and its misty purple hills. As with Tennyson at those Irish lakes, 
so on these waters it would seem easy to hear 


‘* sweet and far, from cliff and scar, 
The horns of elf land faintly blowing.’’ 


Beside the Susquehanna it was, that Coleridge would have planted his lit- 
tle Republic. Here Robert Louis Stevenson, awaking at dawn as the emigrant 
train rolled over the long bridge, asked the name of the river. “The beauty 
of the name,” he wrote, “seemed to be part and parcel of the beauty of the land. 
As when Adam with divine fitness named the creatures, so this word Susque- 
hanna was at once accepted by the fancy. That was the name, as no other could 
be, for that shining river and desirable valley.” 

And in his sonnets, Lloyd Mifflin, who has long nourished his fancy in 
contemplating his native stream, has celebrated its solemn grandeur and its 
fairy loveliness, exclaiming, 


** O river islands that in clusters lie 
As beautiful as clouds! Yearemy own !. 
Ye hold my heart, and shall until I die!’ 


We were conveyed to mid-stream in an antique steamboat, like Fulton’s 
own “Clermont” in its rude simplicity,—the helmsman standing high on the roof 
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and moving his long tiller-bar with easy and majestic grace. The splendid 
reach of wooded hills fading league beyond league in the luminous distance, the 
languorous mirage of cloud-land shot through and through with the shafts of 
the sun, the mystery and glamour that brooded over the sleeping isles and the 
silver and amber waters,—all made a picture ineffable and unforgettable. 


O lordly Stream, whose sparkling waters sweep 
By cloven cliffs and mountains forest-stoled, 
Or spread in silent leagues where mists of gold 
Hang o’er soft islands in the silver deep; 


Fair as some phantom river seen in sleep 

Art thou, for whom the Indians of old 

Gave thy melodious name, in days when rolled 
Primeval thunders round thy headlands steep. 


Of thee the young and ardent Coleridge «dreamed 
As loveliest of the waters of the west; 
To Stevenson thy beauty peerless seemed ;— 


But thine own Mifflin, to whose loving eye 
Thy multitudinous isles “in clusters lie 
As beautiful as clouds,’”—he knows thee best! 


(To be continued). 
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CONCORD WAYSIDE 


A TRIBUTE TO HAWTHORNE 


FITTING tribute to the memory 

of Hawthorne was paid by the 

hundreds who, on the centennial 
of the novelist’s birth, July 4, came to- 
gether at Concord, where, under the lead- 
ership of Colonel Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, there was dedicated to tlic 
novelist’s fame a bronze tablet, the un- 
veiling ceremony of which was performed 
by Miss Beatrice Hawthorne. 

The tablet has been appropriately 
piaced on the path to the hill where 
Nathaniel Hawthorne was wont to wali: 
daily and where, perforce, the noble and 
ennobling spirit of the creator of ‘The 
Scarlet Letter” and ‘Mosses from an Old 


Manse,” must still linger. Just beyond 
the group of pines in the heart of whici 
it was Hawthorne’s custom to meditate, 
stands Wayside, the novelist’s home, 
where, in the solitary grandeur of his 
ewn thoughts, gentle and _ retired, the 
author pondered on those deeper prob- 
lems of life and penned numerous of those 
works which stand for the best that 
America has done in the field of letters. 
Among the participants in the celebra- 
tion of the centenary were Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mr. Julian Hawthorne and Mrs. 
Margaret Lothrop, all of whom spoke 
sympathetically and appreciatively of 
Hawthorne’s place in hterature and of the- 
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HAWTHORNE MEMORIAL TABLET 


Unveiled at the Hawthorne Centenary, at The Wayside, Concord, Massachusetts, july 4th, by 
Miss Beatrice Hawthorne, his granddaughter. 
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high qualities of his art. In the audience 
of those who were present at the unveil- 

‘ ing of the tablet were Mr. F. B. Sanborn, 
that common friend of so many of the 
famous New England group; Moncure D. 
Conway, Professor Charles T. Copeland, 
of Harvard; Mrs. Maude Howe Elliott 
and Miss Emerson. 

The bronze memorial was placed under 
the personal supervision of Mrs. Harriet 
M. Lothrop, the present possessor and 
resident of “The Wayside.” 










THIS TABLET PLACED 
AT THE CENTENNIAL EXERCISES 
JULY 4, 1904, 
COMMEMORATES 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
HE TROD DAILY THIS PATH TO THE HILL 
TO FORMULATE 
AS HE PACED TO AND FRO 
UPON ITS SUMMIT 
HIS MARVELLOUS ROMANCES. 
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The thought of thus fittingly paying 
tribute to Hawthorne’s great genius and 
of choosing for the place of so appropriate 
a memorial, his old home and haunt, was 
certainly a happy one. As year by year 
goes by, Hawthorne’s place in literature 
gains higher rank and to that small circle 
of contemporaries who realized his worth 
there is now added a wider circle of the 
succeeding generation, to accord his gifts 
their due and to aid in the greater and 
more general awaking of that appreciation 
which his works merit. 

Hawthorne saw deeper, delved deeper 
into the world of the unseen than has 
any of our American writers except, per- 
haps Emerson, and the range of his spir- 
itual vision was greater than Emerson’s. 
Miss Edith M. Thomas in a poem entitled 
“Hawthorne’s Eyes,” places Hawthorne 
in the same class with Dante. The verse 
reads: 

“One else there was, whose orbs of sight 

























said of the part that Mrs. Lothrop played Envisioned, thus, eternal night, 
in the centenary, With gaze as poignant, as serene, 
One else there was—the Florentine! 1 
» “As a literary event the commemoration has In realms from mortal knowledge veiled, } 
been an inspiration. For its successful incep- Have ye not, kinsmen, met and hailed 
tion and fruition, too great credit cannot be The spark of swift. recognizance, 
given to Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, the present oc- Forth-flashing in one mutual glance! fe 
peg hg teagan eoenet oo prado Who knows but that in the seclusion a 
acknowledgment in behalf of all those who of his ponderings, Hawthorne had Dante : 
attended the exercises and at her suggestion, a for a guide, even _as Dante himself, in " 
vote of thanks was tendered Mrs. Lothrop.” earlier days, had Virgil? x 
p 
tl 
a: 
THE SHOOTING STAR | 
IS said that ever when across the evening sky, P 
A golden star goes shooting fast, Ww 
Another soul has summoned been on high, oO! 
Another child of earth been called upon to die. a 
w 
What means this symbol of the star that springs ri: 
"Way from its station in the blue? pr 
Is then its journey to the realms where sings as 
The cherub and the note of silver trumpet rings ? 7 
Pret in 
Perchance there rises in that world so far, Or 
A steep and rock-bound wall, no 
God’s table of recording, whither wends the star 
To stamp death’s count in deep and fire-wrought scar. - 
tha 
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VISITING CARDS 


By JOHN THOMSON 


T is almost impossible to conceive 
how the fashionable world ever did 
without those social conveniences 

known as visiting cards. Yet they are 
not of very ancient date. Apparently they 
were adopted in English society before 
they were generally used on the European 
continent. Mrs. St. George, whilst she 
was staying at Hanover, records’ in her 
journal on November 16, 1799, “at six 
Madame de Basche called to take me to 
pay my visits, we only dropped tickets,” 
and four months later records, that at 
Vienna she had again been paying formal 
visits but that “the multiplicity of visits 
was not confined to leaving a card as in 
London but real substantial bodily visits.” 

When the custom first began it was the 
habit to write the visitor’s name on the 
back of the whole or a part of an old used 
playing card. Not only were the names 
of callers written on them, but messages 
and inquiries were conveyed in the same 
way. They were also so used for an- 
nouncing marriages, ceremonies and pro- 
grammes. Invitations and inquiries had 
previously been conveyed by servants, and 
this use of cards was introduced to guard 
against their mistakes. 

In 1851 on removing a marble chimney 
piece in the front drawing room of a 
house in Dean street, Soho, London, 
which had been the residence of Hogarth 
or his father-in-law, four or five visiting 
cards were found, on one of which was 
written the name of Isaac NEwTon. 

In the fourth plate of Hogarth’s “Mar- 
riage a la Mode” is found an additional 
proof of playing cards having done duty 
as visiting cards and cards of invitation 
during the middle of the last century. 
There are several lying about on the floor 
in the right-hand corner of the picture. 
On one is inscribed “Count Basset begs to 
no how Lade Squander sleapt last nite.” 

An old King of Spades still exists on 
the back of which is written: “Return 
thanks. Mrs. Frere presents her compli- 
ments to Mr. Selwyn and returns him 


thanks for his kind inquiries after her. 
New Bond street.” 

A packet of these visiting and invitation 
cards of the last century dating between 
1752 and 1764 were accidentally discov- 
ered a few years since, showing how the 
playing cards had been so used by the 
Northumberland family. Many of these 
were printed from elegantly engraved cop- 
per plates on the back of old playing cards. 
The visiting cards were about three by 
two inches, and the names of the Ear! 
and Countess of Northumberland are 
printed on the backs of a half of the three 
of clubs and the queen of diamonds re- 
spectively. On the back also of the eight 
of spades was a note from the Earl. The 
invitations to card parties are similarly 
printed from copper plates, but were 
large enough to cover the whole of the 
back of a playing card. Examples of 
these exist from the Countess of Grafton, 
as well as Lady Northumberland, on the 
backs of an ace and a ten of hearts and a 
ten of spades. At the bottom of one is 
added “‘without a hoop if agreeable,” indi- 
cating how the monstrous hoops of those 
days were regarded as nuisances and in- 
terfering with the free approach to the 
card table. 

The custom of visiting “en blanc,” as 
it was called, that is, by leaving a card, 
was introduced in Paris about the year 
1770. It can be imagined that the old 
ladies and gentlemen, who dearly loved to 
show their costumes, regarded this 
fashion as fantastic, but the exigencies of 
society overcame the objection, and con- 
venience carried the day. 

A lady of rank who sent her compli- 
ments ‘to an English parson written on 
the back of an old ten of hearts received 
by way of answer the following poetical 
retort, 


Your compliments, dear lady, pray forbear 
Old English services are more sincere, 

You send ten hearts—the tithe is only mine, 
Give me but one and burn the other nine. 
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The world-renowned Canova had his 
name on a card on which was represented 
a block of marble, rough hewn from the 
quarry, drawn in perspective, and in- 
scribed in large Roman capitals A. 
Canova. Miss Berry and her sister 
Agnes, the intimate friends and corre- 
spondents of Horace Walpole, used one 
whereon were portrayed two nymphs in 
classical drapery, pointing to a weed- 
grown slab on which is engraved Miss 
Berrys. This particular one looks like 
a tombstone. One of the nymphs leads 
a lamb by a ribbon, to typify Miss Agnes 
Berry. It is said that a worm will turn 
and so a lamb may show fight, as in fact 
did these ladies, who published a series 
of Walpole’s letters to themselves, by 
way of answer to Lord Macaulay’s se- 
vere sketch of Walpole, published in the 
“Edinburgh Review,” which the Miss 


Berrys thought gave an untrue and unfair 
view of the character of their friend and 
patron. ; 
These cards, however, need not be of 
the melancholy character above described, 


but were often made objects of artistic 
beauty, pleasant to the eye and worthy 
of preservation. The greatest artists did 
not scruple to execute designs for these 
cards, and a few by Casanova have been 
preserved. 

Adam Bartsch was a lover of the canine 
species, and drew a handsome spaniel sit- 
ting on his hind legs in a begging posture, 
holding in his mouth a card, bearing the 
name inscribed on it, and a second in 
which a savage dog has just torn a roll 
of paper with the date of 1795, and be- 
neath is written: “Adam Bartsch has the 
pleasure of presenting his compliments 
and good wishes for the New Year.” 

The late Emperor Napoleon III had in 
his possession a nine of diamonds which 
the great Napoleon had covered with 
English phrases at a time when he was 
endeavoring to acquire some facility in 
that language. 

It is noticeable of the cards of English 
society that the landscapes, which were 
a favorite conceit for such cards, are all 
more or less faithful. Bath, the city of 
English elegance at that period, is a favor- 
ite subject. Sometimes the scene selected 
would be Milsom street, so well known 
in the memoirs of the gallants of that 
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day, with its long perspective of fashion- 
able houses. Sometimes the North Pa- 
rade or Queen’s Square is so faithfully 
drawn that Sheridan would have been 
able to point out his favorite residence 
or Beau Brummel to identify himself 
amongst those depicted as parading the 
terrace. 

The Italian cards are of a very different 


‘style and contain drawings of the antique, 


reproducing chefs d’ceuvres of the Greeks 
and Romans. In some are sacrifices of 
sheep or oxen or the appearance of 
Psyche before Venus and her son, seated 
in a family conclave. 

The . architect Blondel inscribes his 
name above the cornice of a ruined monu- 
ment. 

The Germans engraved sometimes the 
bust of their favorite hero beside their 
name. For example, the Count of Drak- 
slaw has that of the Archduke Charles 
defending the approach to Vienna, which 
is recognizable by the spire of its beauti- 
ful cathedral. Another represents in the 
left-hand corner of the card a woman sit- 
ting with three children, two at her knees 
and one in her arms, with a flight of 
quaintly drawn angels, bearing garlands 
and gifts from the cloud, drawn overhead, 
and the motto “Benediction du ciel,” with 
the names on the white remainder of the 
card “Les deux Comtesses de Windisch- 
gratz.” 

Old and soiled packs of cards have been 
utilized for practical purposes. Once a 
worthy skipper, worn almost to death by 
foul weather and a sick crew, bethought 
himself that he had better make use of 
the services of a lot of steerage Irish who 
were aboard, and who cheerfully agreed 
to work the ship in the absence of the reg- 
ular crew on the sick list, but knew noth- 
ing of the ropes and so were useless, not- 
withstanding their desire to help. 

The bright thought occurred to the 
master of the vessel to fix up a playing 
card as a mark or tally at each of the prin- 
cipal ropes. He put the red cards in the 
fore part of the ship and the black cards 
aft, using the hearts and clubs on the 
starboard and diamonds and spades on the 
larboard. So when the order went to 
haul the ace of spades or ten of hearts 
the substituted Jack Tar was at his post 
in a twinkling, and no further mistakes 
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occurred, and many a sailor has been 
longer in-learning his duty ‘fore the mast 
than these merry, honest Irishmen who 
worked “by the card.” 

One more instance of a good use of 
an old pack is vouched for by Mr. Cham- 
bers as a curious and undoubtedly authen- 
tic historical anecdote. Toward the end 
of the reign of Queen Mary a commission 
was granted to a Dr. Cole to go over to 
Ireland and commence a fiery crusade 
against the Protestants of that country. 
On reaching Chester, in England, on his 
way, the Doctor was waited upon by the 
Mayor of the city, to whom he gleefully 
showed his commission, exclaiming with 
premature triumph: “Here is what shall 
lash the heretics of Ireland.” Mrs, Ed- 
monds, the landlady of the Chester Inn, 
having a brother in Dublin, was disturbed 
by overhearing these words, so when the 
Doctor courteously attended the Mayor 
downstairs, she hastened to his room, 
opened his box, took out the commission 
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TO PAN 1193 


and put a pack of cards in its place. When 
the Doctor returned to his apartment he 
sut the box into his portmanteau without 
suspicion and the next day sailed to Dub- 
lin. On his arrival he waited on the Lord 
Lieutenant and Privy Council, to whom 
he made a speech on the subject of his 
commission and then presented the box 
to his Lordship, but on opening it there 
appeared only a pack of cards, with the 
knave of clubs uppermost. The Doctor 
was petrified, and assured the Council 
that he had had a commission, but what 
was become of it he could not tell. The 
Lord Lieutenant answered: “Let us have 
another commission, and in the meantime 
we can shuffle the cards.” Before the 
Doctor could get his commission renewed 
Queen Mary died, and thus the persecu- 
tion was prevented. Queen Elizabeth 
heard of the story and settled a pension 
of £40 per annum on Mrs. Edmonds for 
having saved the Queen’s Protestant sub- 
jects in Ireland. 


TO PAN 


By JOHN FLETCHER 


(1564-1616. ) 


LL ye woods, and trees and bowers, 
A All you virtues and ye powers 
That inhabit in the lakes, 
in the pleasant springs or brakes, 


Move your feet 
To our sound, 
Whilest we greet 
All this ground, 


With his honour and his name 
That defends our flocks from blame. 


He is great, and he is just, 
He is ever good, and must 
Thus be honour’d: Daffadillies, 
Roses, Pinks and lovéd Lillies, 


Let us fling, 
Whilest we sing, 
Ever holy, 

Ever holy, 


Ever honour’d, ever young, 
Thus great Pan is ever sung. 








A NEW ONE-VOLUME HISTORY OF THE 
STATES* 


UNITED 


HY should there be a new “His- 
tory of the United States,” such 
as Henry William Elson’s vol- 

ume—a good three-pounder, with close 
upon a thousand pages between its covers 
of blue and gold? It is a pertinent ques- 
tion, this; for the answer means much. 
On the book shelves at home, in the office, 
in the schools and even in the libraries 
there has long been the lack of a com- 
prehensive yet compact American history 
—a golden mean between your nutshe‘l 
Eggleston, meaty and_ well-flavored 
though it be, and your excellent but mul- 
tipartite McMaster. Many a meritorious 
history we have, but most of these his- 
tories deal with set periods. And there is 
an innate perversity in such books, as ia 
other inanimate things. One turns to 
his Bancroft, or Hildreth, or Schouler, or 
Rhodes, to verify a fact only to find that 
the historian has stopped short, “just ten 
minutes before the event,” as Mark Twair: 
might put it. Not so.Mr. Elson. Like 
the accomplished Woodrow Wilson, he 
takes the old Columbian trail and follows 
it zealously into the Twentieth Century. 
Little escapes him. The young lawyer in 
the Court-house town, the editor, the 
teacher, the student, the intelligent Amer- 
ican any and everywhere will appreciate 
what he brings them. His work is a very 
useful work; and it is all the handier in 
that it is compacted, like Green’s English 
history, into one well-printed book. 
But whatever the scheme and scope of 
a book, its readableness and utility depend 
upon its execution. Mr. Elson is not a 
man of original research; nor is he a dis- 
coverer ; nor is he one of those philosoph- 
ical historians who gather up old metal 
and melt it with the fire of genius and 
mould it into some astonishing new shape, 
so that it can be used as a_ powerful 
weapon in the never-ending war for hu- 
man progress. Rather is he an expert 


*History of the United States, A. By Henry 
W. Elson. The Macmillan Co. 


compiler, a close and logical thinker, a 
skilled worker, with both patience and 
enthusiasm ; and withal conscientious. The 
qualities in his book that make for its suc- 
cess are: Its approximate accuracy, its 
coherence and continuity of interest, its 
clearness, its grasp, its balance, its just 
judgments upon men and events and 
above all its spirit. So many histories 
are needlessly dull; this is animated. So 
many are like old lumber-rooms, where 
everything is disjointed: here we have 
order. Effect follows cause, and the great 
story becomes a progressive story. Our 
author’s method is to get into the atmos- 
phere of a period, to familiarize himself 
with its facts, and then to use these facts 
as painstakingly as a novelist uses his 
figments. When he comes to a picturesque 
scene or episode you may be sure he will 
not spoil it for you, as some historians do, 
by coldness. On the contrary, his imag- 
ination warms to what is before him, and 
his page becomes alive. One sees the re- 
sult of earnest and long-continued labur 
here, and one recognizes the laborer’s ad- 
mirable art. 

Do not infer from the foregoing that 
Mr. Elson’s book is faultless. Frigid 
purists will pick flaws in the style; which, 
however, in its warmth and_ genera! 
charm, is a thousand times better than ‘f 
it were cold, exact and “scholarly.” 
“Scholarly,” that is, in the split-infinitive 
sense. The very newest pedant is the 
split-infinitive pedant. One would like to 
split open a stickler for unsplit infinitives 
to see whether he would bleed real blood 
or only ice-water. It is not in the pas- 
sages where our author displeases_ the 
purists that his work is weakest; it is 
where his own natural style fails him. 
Then, indeed, do we for a moment com- 
plain. And there are other complaints. 
It was structurally wrong, for instance, 
to handle Twentieth Century Indian ques- 
tions in the Second Chapter, where the 
post-Columbian aborigines should occupy 
the whole stage. The reader wishes to 
concentrate upon the period before him; 
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therefore to catapult him to another and 
distant age is not good art. Again, after 
a dramatic opening of the story of the 
Revolution, there is a lapse from the high 
level of narration. Elsewhere, too, one 
notes similar unevenness. At times Mr. 
Elson seems overbold in his judgments. 
John Tyler is not well treated. Charles 
Lee becomes a downright traitor. In 
painting Arnold both bright and black 
our author pictured the arch-traitor well; 
but to depict General Charles Lee as 
wholly black is to miss his touch in shad- 
ing. Not that we would have our his- 
torians gloss over the Charles Lees. One 
use of history should be to warn living 
bad. men that they themselves may ge 
down the tide of time in infamy. In our 
claimant American way, we have _ too 
often boasted even of our villains. Let 
them rather be held up for what they arc 
—bosses, wreckers, traitors; for, as ene- 
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A BARDLING 1195 


mies of the public weal, they should suffer 
the contumely of the generations. Bui 
with rare exceptions the character-esti- 
mates in this history are most sagacious 
and illuminating. Perhaps no _ other 
writer has so adroitly and convincingly 
set forth the parts played by Hamilton 
and Jefferson. Each becomes a living 
character in the book, and in his treatment 
of these statesmen and of their profound 
influence upon the fortunes of the young 
Republic our author has risen to _ his 
greatest height. 

In fine, Mr. Elson has produced an ad- 
mirable history—the best one-volume 
American history before the public to-day. 
It deserves, and probably will have, wide 
popularity. There is reason to believe 
that it will win more than a passing popu- 
larity—it may soon be regarded as a 
standard work. 

GEORGE MorRGAN. 


A BARDLING 


MEAN to sing so many lays,— 
A tender tale of Arcady, 
A carol of sweet vernal days, 
A song of bloom and bourgeoning tree, 
Of hill and dale, and murmuring bee, 
Of merry warblers in their flight,— 
But put to paper haltingly 
The poems I set out to write. 


I mean to sing of woodland ways, 
Of vagrant winds a-blowing free, 
Of blithesome Junes and jocund Mays,— 
Now with a touch of gayety, 
And now in solemn, minor key 
I’d voice my moods, but (sorry plight) 
I can’t complete,—’tis Fate’s decree,— 
The poems I set out to write. 


I would mine were the poet’s bays, 
So to the Muse I bow the knee,— 
I mean to sing the forest maze, 
The moon’s unending witchery, 
The night’s pale shadows as they flee, 
The haze upon the mountain height,— 
But fail, ah, how lamentably 
The poems I set out to write. 
ENVOI. 
Prince, I am sure you’re mocking me,— 
Perhaps it fills you with delight 
To know the public ne’er will see 
The poems I set out to write! 


NATHAN M. Levy. 
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NEW FICTION * 


IN THE DAYS OF THANES 


DELIGHTFUL book and de- 
ri lightfully written,” is what one 
unhesitatingly says upon laying 
down “A Prince of Cornwall.” Why is 
it that the blood warms and the pulses 
stir with such enthusiasm whenever we 
meet, even across the great stretch of 
long centuries, these bold, hardy ances- 
tors of the English peoples, whose days 
were the days of the Saxon conquest 
when, little by little, the original Briton 
was driven back into Ireland and Wales. 
Taine calls these men, “rude, crude and 
bloodthirsty ;”’ they may have been, most 
likely they were but they were brave as 
well, with a courage admirable and a 
rough courtesy which, uncouth though it 
was, was yet unmistakably the outcome of 
a kindly strain in the rugged, massive 
character. 

It is to the latter days of the long strug- 
gle between Teuton and Celt that Mr. 
Whistler carries us back and therein is it 
that he lays the scenes of a rapidly-mov- 
ing and absorbing tale in which the pic- 
ture of life in that far-a-way time, in 
which strong men did battle, and strong 
women loved, and life had a zest keen 
with the stimulating force of the un- 
tamed, spreading forest-land and the con- 
tinuous struggle with the wild beast of 
the woods, is at once vivid and invigor- 
ating. These were the days of English 


*A PRINCE OF CORNWALL. By Charles W. 
Whistler, author of “A Thane of Wessex,” etc. 
Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. Frederick 
Warne & Co. 

THE Mystery oF Miriam. By J. Wesley 
Johnson. Herbert B. Turner & Co. 

LycucateE Haiti. By M. E. Francis, au- 
thor of “A Son of Destiny,” etc. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

THE Motor Pirate. By G. Sidney Pater- 
noster. With frontispiece by Charles R. Sykes. 
L. C. Page & Co. 

RICHARD GRESHAM. By Robert Morss Lov- 
ett. Macmillan Co. 

Wincs AND No Eyes. By Philip Crutcher. 
The Grafton Press. 


history’s dawn, these were the days of 
English literature’s infancy. 

Mr. Whistler knows how to make a 
tale interesting. He has first a happy 
gift for realistic, sometimes even beauti- 
ful description; he has, secondly, a sense 
of fitting construction which makes his 
stories full of unexpected episodes, 
strong, often startling, and yet accom- 
plished without any sacrifice of smooth- 
ness or any laxity towards distasteful 
melodrama. His book will not appeal to 
everyone, probably, no more than Mr. 
Deeping’s “Love Among the Ruins” 
would appeal to everyone, but it will find 
doubtlessly an appreciative circle of read- 
ers among those to whom literature and 
history are things closely allied, and who, 
in the study of ancient manners and peo- 
ples find a fascination that no contem- 
plation of the present-day can afford. 

The man who never touches a book not 
labelled “American” will let this sort of 
thing alone, but many among those who 
like romance and adventure in unstinted 
quantity, will find some pleasant and not 
altogether unprofitable reading in this 
record of the career of the “Prince of 
Cornwall,” in that ancient land of wood- 
land and wolf and thane. 


THE MYSTERY OF MIRIAM 


“ TRANGE coincidences are always 
fascinating and work up into de- 
lightful stories. “The Mystery of 

Miriam” promises to be a popular book 
for this reason, the plot is exceptionally 
good, and the book is well written. It 
deals with the complications caused by 
the resemblance of Miriam Saxby and 
Miriam Holbrook, and although through 


‘the first two-thirds of the story Miriam 


Holbrook is not mentioned, the tale does 
not lose in interest, 

The characters in the book are well 
drawn. The contrast between Mr. Saxby 
and Mr. Milltrum, two distinct types 
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of Wall Street men, is striking. Paul 
Bedford is, as Mrs. Holbrook remarked, 
“the ideal of a well-bred American gen- 
tleman.” Gerald Bothwell goes to the 
other extreme, and is a typical American 
villain. 

The women of the book are no less in- 
teresting than the men. The two Miriams 
are sweet and lovable. That the resem- 
blance between them was remarkable is 
evident, that it was more than a resem- 
blance is left wholly to the reader’s imag- 
ination. Judith is perhaps the most strik- 
ing character in the book, and Mr. John- 
son has portrayed the struggle between 
good and evil in her life with vividness. 
He is an excellent reader of men and 
women, seeing not only things in their 
outward lives that give the clues to their 
real characters, but reading almost as well 
their inner secret souls. 

Mr. Johnson writes pleasingly, showing 
his reader some very good pictures of life. 
He is capable of pathos and of humor; 
for nothing could be more pathetic than 
the last weeks of Miriam Saxby’s life; 
while Mr. Milltrum is fairly brimming 
over with fun. The book is more than 
a mere venture, Mr. Johnson has _ not 
written to see whether or not he could 
write but because he knew that he could. 
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LYCHGATE HALL 


YCHGATE HALL is _ haunted. 

A beautiful young woman feels the 

curse of her blood, and comes here 
to expiate the sins of the hanged high- 
wayman. His bleached bones are secretly 
hidden in an old tower. Romantic ad- 
venture, deathless love, lighten up the 
gloomy, ruined, damp house. Ghost-like 
funeral trains rumble along and stop at 
the Lychgate, making the stoutest nerves 
tremble. 

The interest of the story is in the woman 
and her burdened soul. Morbidly suffer- 
ing for the sins of the dead, alive to its 
disgrace, shunning lovers and friends, 
sending her savings and the money she 
toils for secretly and unknown to the good 
Bishop. The story of a picturesque age, 
seething with adventure and deathless 
love. 

KATE BLAKISTON STILLE. 
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THE ROBBER AND THE AUTOMOBILE 


T was time for the automobile to fig- 
ure conspicuously in fiction. Most 
latter-day contrivances have had their 

opportunity to thus display themselves; it 
was assuredly the old auto’s turn. No 
doubt Mr. Paternoster thought that he 
had struck a rich vein when he hit upon 
the plan of making his highwayman 
scour the roads in an up-to-date costume 
and luxuriously ensconced in a thoroughly 
equipped machine of enviable parts; who 
knows but that the shining vision of gold 
nuggets is even now keeping the clever 
author on the qui vive; it might be, again, 
that the tale was designed expressly for 
the purpose of supplying the wherewithal 
to obtain possession of a “best-make” 
machine. 

But enough of this, a literary dish has 
been served, something new and of appe- 
tizing odor, but something none too well 
cooked. There is a book—in appearance 
like any other book of fiction; there is a 
story, different by dint of a score of men- 
tal gymnastic feats. We grant Mr. Pa- 
ternoster the possession of a clever trick 
of invention ; it were unjust to charge him 
with the knack of turning a pretty phrase. 
We feel in honor bound not to reveal the 
points of the story insomuch as there is 
nothing in the novel save these same 
points and one knowing the essential cir- 
cumstances would find nothing left to dis- 
cover or enjoy. 

They who run may read, for men run- 
ning cannot pause to quibble over qual- 
ities of style or the tasteful choice of epi- 
sodes. On second thoughts, it seems 
quite probable that “The Motor Pirate” 
will please the summer girl. She can 
recline in her hammock and nap between 
the chapters, for there will always be 
something new and startling to fill in the 
fitful spells of waking. 


A WELL-MADE STORY 


HE college professor shows in Mr. 
Lovett’s first novel. The writing 
has been done carefully, even at 

the expense of the story. Still, the last 
is anything but lacking in interest. It is 
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a narrative of the career of a poor boy, a 
boy more than poor, in fact, for he starts 
out in life with a large debt on his shoul- 
ders, a debt which must be paid in order 
that his name, dishonored by a criminal 
father, may be freed from disgrace. His 
conscience forces him to resolve to can- 
cel the debt, and he makes this the aim 
of his career. 

The story of his struggle for an edu- 
cation and of his entanglement in a love 
affair which for a time threatens to 
swerve him from his purpose (and would 
have done so, had it not been for the 
timely interference of his uncle who, by 
the way, is the best character the book has 
to offer) makes a most interesting piece 
of fiction. The events of the story are 
many and varied, while the study of the 
boy’s moral development displays true 
psychological insight. The scenes go from 
Boston to the gold mines of Mongolia, 
then back to the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and through it all, the reader de- 
sires to miss nothing. ae 


A COMEDY OF LOVE 


ITH its title that of a fairy tale— 
“Wings and No Eyes”’—Mr. 


Philip Crutcher gives us a fairly 
clever oddity. The book has numerous 
heroes and heroines to be paired off, and 
the story proves quite interesting, as each 
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of the various love affairs almost reaches 
a climax and then fails to do so. The 
idea is a clever one and well worked out, 
although the book is poorly written. 

The character work in the book is fairiy 
good. Mr. Crutcher has tried to imitate 
Dickens in personifying a single trait of 
character for each of his men and women. 
Lady Gwendolyne is a popular novelist, 
and when not engaged in the laborious 
task of writing a new book her conversa- 
tion consists almost entirely of quotations 
from previous ones. John Cobb has a 
red face and knows nothing about books. 
Columba is spoiled and pampered. The 
young Doctor always pretends that he 
has a great practice, and so on throught 
the list. The aunt of the great authoress 
is one of the most amusing characters in 
the book. She is engaged in the collect- 
ing of material for a biography of her 
niece, and for a museum of almost every- 
thing that Lady Gwendolyne ever touched 
or looked upon. 

Lady Gwendolyne is attractive, for she 
writes all her books by having them acted 
by all her household, and this causes many 
very funny incidents. 

Mr. Crutcher is evidently a Southerner, 
as many Southern expressions have crept 
into his book. He has an excellent sense 
of humor, and on a summer afternoon 
“Wings and No Eyes” may prove enter- 
taining. 


DANTE AND DANTE’S INFLUENCE ON THE 
ENGLISH POETS * 


Very many think of “The Divine 
Comedy” as some abstruse, inac- 
cessible piece of writing, as tar beyond 
their reach as it would be had it never 
been translated from the original Italian. 
As a matter of fact, “The Divine Com- 
edy” is not so much beyond comprehen- 
sion as is generally supposed, and it is 


NW enough people know Dante. 


*EXxILEs OF ETERNITY. An exposition of 
Dante’s “Inferno.” By the Rev. John S. Car- 
roll, D. D. Edwin S. Gorham. 

DANTE AND THE ENGLISH POETS FROM 
CHAUCER TO Mitton. By Oscar Kuhns, au- 
thor of “Great Poets of Italy,” etc. Henry 
Holt & Co. 


to prove this fact and to make easy in 
some degree those portions of the “In- 
ferno” that are undeniably difficult to un- 
derstand, that Dr. Carroll has prepared 
the very excellent work, “Exiles of 
Eternity.” 

The book is written not only in a schol- 
arly manner, but in an eminently sympa- 
thetic way. The author appreciates to the 
full, the magnificent work of the great 
Florentine poet; that subtle magnetism 
which has made most Dante students, 
Dante lovers as well, has influenced Dr. 
Carroll to a very rare delight in the 
greatest piece of Italian poetry ever com- 
posed, and has endowed him with inter- 
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pretative insight to make clear, step by 
step, the exposition which he has under- 
taken. The study follows the “Inferno,” 
canto after canto, describing and ex- 
plaining the world renowned vision, the 
equal of which, in depth and power and 
terrible significance, has never been. 
One particular point which Mr. Carroll 
would illuminate is that which has given 
rise to the adverse criticism of Dante’s 
harsh punishment for evil. Some have 
called the “Divine Comedy” the child of 
a narrow, medizval imagination, severe, 
intolerant. Dr. Carroll would prove the 
greatness of Dante’s symbolism and alle- 
gory and would translate into terms suit- 
ed to the more general reader, the ac- 
cepted interpretation placed by the best 
scholars on the horrible penalties devised 
for depictment in the “Inferno.” This 
interpretation shows that Dante’s work is 
with the Soul and that the Hell he pic- 
tures is the Hell of Mind and Spirit which 
results from wrong-doing and which is 
an inevitable outcome of evil. Thus each 
scene is but an allegorical view of inner, 
mental struggle and anguish and the sig- 
nificance is one of deep and potent mean- 


ing and value. If the average reader 
takes up Dr. Carroll’s book and reads it 
there will be undoubtedly more Dante- 
lovers and the student of the “Inferno” 
will advance to the larger beauties and 
happier hopes of the “Purgatorio” and 
the “Paradiso.” ’ 

Almost supplementary to “Exiles of 
Eternity” it would seem, there comes 
Professor Kuhns’s “Dante and the Eng- 
lish Poets,” a pleasing and concise and 
eminently intelligent exposition of the 
evidences of Dante influence that are to 
be found in the works of Chaucer, Spen- 
cer, Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, Shelley, 
Rossetti, Browning, Tennyson and others 
of the same ages. The book is delight- 
fully interesting with but one serious 
fault, its air of finality. Professor Kuhns 
has a prejudice against parallelisms and 
his prejudice is so strong as to make him 
appear, at times, almost narrow in his 
rejection of certain evidences. But be- 
yond the annoyance called forth by this 
intrusion of a personal dislike of one 
method of reasoning, the book has schol- 
arship and authority without obscure 
technicality or dullness. 


TWO BOOKS FOR THINKERS * 


R. KRAUSKOPF’S books of lec- 

tures are always welcome. The 

present volume, including essays 
on Idealism, Egotism, Pessimism, Optim- 
ism, Realism, Mysticism, Trade-Union- 
ism and Altruism are, as usual, essays for 
people of all classes, kinds and conditions. 
They are replete with the author’s cus- 
tomary firm grasp of conditions and clear 
insight into the difficulties of the situa- 
tion; they are freighted with practical 
suggestions for better individual devel- 
opment and effort, with a view to effect- 
ing a better general development and 
effort. They are up-to-date and progres- 


*SomE Isms oF To-Day. By Rabbi Joseph 
Krauskopf, D. D., author of “The Seven Ages 
of Man,” etc. Oscar Klonower. 

SERMONETTES. Translated from the French 
of Robert de Lamennais. By J. L. Jacobson 
van Hemert. A. C. McClurg and Co. 


sive in view and have that atmosphere of 
conviction and that strength of definite 
purpose which endow them with force 
and with power of influence and useful- 
ness. 

Dr. Krauskopf possesses a rare gift 
for preaching under force of popular ap- 
peal. His allusions to things widely 
known and widely talked-of and to mat- 
ters of vital and widespread interest and 
importance give him command of atten- 
tion and ear; and his pleasing argument 
and suggestiveness do the rest. 

“Sermonettes,” a translation from the 
French, is a helpful little handbook of 
good thoughts. Each sentence is tersely 
put, but each is fraught with meaning 
and with possibility. Many of them 
could be developed into lengthy essays. 

In their present form they make excel- 
lent reading and provide matter for felic- 
itous reflection. 





A VOLUME OF 


work is a book for 

everybody. It is the fashion now- 

adays to be familiar with the 
world’s masterpieces in art; it is the 
fashion to be conversant with the chief 
events in the lives of the most famous 
painters, and with the names of their 
greatest works. For those who can 
afford no more in time and study, than a 
smattering of art knowledge, Mr. Pat- 
tison’s book should prove unusually ac- 
ceptable. It meets the demand for the 
interesting; it holds in solution a suff- 
cient number of facts to make the average 
reader pleased with himself at learning 
so many tangible and rememberable 
points concerning a learned and difficult 
subject. 

Mr. Pattison has begun at the 
Renaissance and, starting off with the 
great Leonardo, has come on down the 
line even to Chase, Cecilia Beaux and 
Howard Pyle. The various subjects, 
numbering altogether some hundred and 
thirty have been excellently grouped and 


HE present 


*PAINTERS SINCE LEONARDO. By James Wil- 
Pattison. Herbert S. Stone and Co. 


STUDIES iN 


HISTLER was a great artist 

N/ with a small nature, no unusual 
combination. His work was 
incomparable. Through forty years he 


worked to one end, the exact interpreta- 
tion of the relations of line and light. No 


*WuistLER As I KNEw Him. By Mortimer 
Menpes. Illustrated. The Macmillan Co. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. By W. F. Reddaway. 
The Heroes of the Nation Series. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

A MEDIAEVAL Princess. By Ruth Putnam, 
author of “William the Silent,” etc. Illustrated. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


MLASTERPIECES * 


a comparative study of different mem- 
bers of the same group clears, every here 
and there, numerous of the more ob- 
scure points in the sketches. These last 
are brief, incorporating but the merest 
biographical data and touching merely 
upon the essential facts in characteristic, 
style and personality. But it is this very 
conciseness, together with the list of prin- 
cipal works appended to each article that 
gives the book its worth to the general 
reader—these and the very well-executed 
reproductions in half-tone of  ninety- 
eight great pictures which include 
Da Vinci’s “Last Supper; Burne-Jones’s 
“Mirror of Venus;” Corot’s “Dance of 
the Nymphs ;” del Sarto’s “John the Bap- 
tist:” Michael Angelo’s “Delphic Sibyl ;” 
Millet’s “‘Gleaners,” “Sower” and “An- 
gelus;” Raphael’s “Madonna of the 
Chair;” Rossetti’s ‘Blessed Damosel ;” 
and Titian’s “Sacred and Profane Love.” 

From this it can be readily seen that 
“Painters Since Leonardo” is a desirable 
acquisition to the popular library of art, 
the chief requirements of which are lack 
of technicality or specialized detail, or- 
derly condensation and the power of in- 
terest. 


BIOGRAPHY * 


man in our day has so mastered the re- 
serves and restraint of art. Art is not 
what is in, but what is out. He had a 
hard life. He almost starved. For twenty 
vears he worked without a commission, 
living by selling a bit here and there. He 
had a verbal address, as extraordinary as 
that with needle or brush, pen or litho- 
grapher’s pencil. He used this unmerci- 
fully, having indeed lost all sense of per- 
sonal relations. He was, as he himself 
knew, in his field, the greatest of his class 
—with few of any day to match him. In 
Mortimer Menpes he had a faithful and 





From ‘‘ Painters Since Leonardo.’ (Herbert S Stone & Co.) 


MICHAEL ANGELO—THE FATES 
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somewhat servile pupil. He has become 
Whistler's Boswell, without malice 
though to a malicious result. In a great 
quarto volume he has told all Whistler’s 
small and trivial acts, his egotism, his 
temper, his spite and his turn for grilling 
his best friend for a joke. This traves- 
ties Whistler almost as much as the color 
plates in the volume travesty the “noc- 
turnes.” These depend for their value 
and values on their balance. This is 
spoiled in the printing. So are the stories 
about Whistler. Some are trivial, some 
mean and some malicious. These are in- 
cidents which leave you feeling that the 
great painter was a fool. He was not. 
He has Mr. Menpes for a biographer. For 
posterity it will be the same thing. What- 
ever life Mr. Joseph Pennell writes of 
Whistler this life of intimate and unspar- 
ing disclosure is destined to be the one 
that will be accepted as veridicible. It is 
funny and it is also sad past words. 


T. W. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT 


HIS is an interesting and well 
written account of the great Prus- 
sian king, by one whose special 

knowledge is assisted by an independent 
point of view. Mr. Reddaway aims to 
portray Frederick in the light of modern 
criticism, and his book is an antidote to 
the extravagance of Carlyle. ~Nation- 
builders are apt to create boundless ad- 
miration and reverence in the popular 
mind; it is natural for us to bow to the 
strong men who shape the course of his- 
tory. Hence biographies of national he- 
roes are often glowing panegyrics, which 
stimulate enthusiasm at the expense of 
criticism and truth. Mr. Reddaway hap- 
pily avoids this error, and while fully con- 
scious of the great place which his sub- 
ject occupies in history, is not blind to the 
fact that Frederick was a man powerfully 
influenced by his antecedents and envi- 
ronment. 

The plan of the book makes Frederick 
the central force in the founding of mod- 
ern Germany. The author devotes a chap- 
ter to a review of the history of Prussia 
from the time of the Great Elector down 
to 1712, the year of Frederick’s birth. He 
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then follows the subject chronologically, 
narrating the history of Frederick’s ex- 
traordinary education under the iron rule 
of his father, and passes on from this 
topic to a full account of Frederick’s ca- 
reer as king, statesman and military 
leader. A concluding chapter discusses 
the character and greatness of Frederick 
and his place in history. 

Mr. Reddaway does not consider his 
subject to have been an original and pro- 
found thinker in politics and administra- 
tion. He contends that Frederick’s great- 
ness was in energy alone. It was this 
power which made most achievements 
possible to him. “If we turn from his 
powers to his performance,” says the au- 
thor, “we find his name associated with 
three great phenomena of history. Under 
his guidance Prussia rose at one step 
from the third to the highest grade among 
the Powers. He was, moreover, the pat- 
tern of the monarchs of his time, the type 
of the benevolent despots of the later 
eighteenth century. Finally, in the great 
series of events by which Germany has 
become a united military empire his life- 
work fills a conspicuous place.” His great 
achievement was, as Mr. Reddaway points 
out, “the successful aggrandisement of 
Prussia.” Frederick’s fame rests secure 
upon this important historic fact. 

Mr. Reddaway’s book has the merits of 
clear, easy narrative, sobriety of thought 
and painstaking care in sifting and com- 
bining the sources. Good illustrations and 
useful maps are other features which will 
prove attractive to the reader. 


A. S. H. 
A MEDIAEVAL PRINCESS 


ACQUELINE, a Dutch Princess of 
the fifteenth century was a contem- 
porary of Joan of Arc and like the 
French peasant girl, she rode at the head 
of an army and fought bravely among 
men, with sword and shield. Many and 
various were her adventures though final 
defeat was her end, for Jacqueline had 
powerful enemies who wanted her throne 
and because she was so unfortunate as to 
have been a woman, she came unto an 
unstable heritage, desired of men and 
for men, whose rights to the succession 
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From ‘A Mediaeval Princess.’’ (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 


PORTRAIT OF JACQUELINE 
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stood dangerously close to her own. with romantic interest, deserved to be 
Jacqueline was married at fourteen to more widely known. She has gathered 
John of Touraine, a year later Dauphin together numerous documents and has 
of France and heir-apparent; at sixteen put them into a quaint, readable form that 
she was widowed and orphaned within makes them most enjoyable to peruse and 
the short space of six weeks. Her second those who like history, particularly, the 
marriage proved in a large measure her scraps of out-of-the-way history that are 
undoing, and was thoroughly unhappy. brought to light every now and then, will 

Strange to say, the very men against be interested in the book. Those, too, 
whose avarice Jacqueline struggled and whose fancy is caught by tasteful bind- 
who finally overcame her, were the same’ ing and beautiful typography, will pause 
men who conquered Jeanne d’Arc. to note twice the volume, for in its make- 

Miss Putnam evidently thought that the up it is a veritable treasure for libraries 
story of Jacqueline, so fraught as it is of choice books. 
















BAR HARBOR 


By WASHINGTON VAN DUSEN 









The wavelet up the shingle creeps, 
I hear no sound save its faint roar,— 
sar Harbor sleeps. 


A DROWSY stillness haunts the shore 







A calm breathes from the sapphire skies 
And o’er the sea the Zephyr sweeps, 

The mountain soft in slumber lies, 

Bar Harbor sleeps. 












My way is charmed—some nook unseen, 
Or mansion fair from woodland peeps 
Where peacefully embowered in green 


Bar Harbor sleeps. 











The shore walk sheds a blissful balm, 
Its beauty all my senses steeps ; 

And folded in the sacred calm, 

3ar Harbor sleeps. 














The waters sparkle, glint and gleam, 
The spray around the boulder leaps, 

A glimpse of Heaven in a dream,— 

Bar Harbor sleeps. 










With ciouds of pearl on azure skies, 
With peace on her encircling deeps 

And lulled by airs from Paradise, 

Bar Harbor sleeps. 
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The Haseltine Art Galleries, Philadelphia 


THE MARKET BOAT 


Ly Ulyssee-Louis Auguste Butin, born at Saint Quentin in 
1838. Hewas a pupil of Picut and Pils and first exhibited 
at the Salon in 1871. After that he won many honors and 
came to be considered one of the greatest painters of coast 
scenery in the French school. He died in Paris in 1883. 
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RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE * 


lines of action followed after by the 

numerous writers who, in poetry and 
drama, portray the Magdalen. One had 
thought that after Paul Heyse’s admir- 
able achievement in the treatment of this 
subject, a work handed over to us through 
the excellent translation of Mr. William 
Winter, there remained little to be done 
in the further vivifying of Mary 
Magdalen’s character and the dramatic 
setting-forth of her sorrowful life. 


| T is interesting to note the various 


the well-worn theme with the result that 
there has come into being and later into 
print “The Holy City” by Mr. Broad- 
hurst, and “Mary Magdalen,” one of two 
Israelean plays by Miss Wilkinson. 

Mr. Broadhurst’s drama is decidedly 
the inferior work of the two. Though 
written in metered form, it lacks, first of 
all, poetic beauty and poetic imagery; it 
lacks the atmosphere of reality and con- 
vincingness and it fails both in its depth 
and in its appeal. In practical arrange- 


From ‘‘ The Hoiy City.’"” (Geo. W. Jacobs & Co.) 


THE HAPPY FAMILY 


But two American writers have re- 


cently essayed independent productions of 

*Tue Hory City. By Thomas W. Broad- 
liurst. George W. Jacobs and Co. 

Two Piays oF IsrAEL. By Florence Wilk- 
inson. McClure, Phillips & Co. 

Tue Frre-Brincer. By William Vaughn 
Moody. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

TRISTAN AND IsoLDE. By Louis Anspacher. 
Brentano’s. 


ment only it has those characteristics 
which should lend themselves to its pic- 
turesqueness and interesting production, a 
fact that has been proved by its actual 
presentation on the stage, 

The chief difficulty is that Mr. Broad- 
hurst is not a poet in any sense of the 
word, and while his drama, written in 
prose, might have been a fairly successful 
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RECENT DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


accomplishment, in verse it is undeniably 
mediocre. 

Mary the Magdalen is one of the enig- 
matical characters of Biblical history. 
There have always been questions regard- 
ing her identity and vain attempts to in- 
terpret her true character. Most students 
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is struck in her final speech. This leaves 


a good impression and makes an effec- 
tive closing—but more of the same spirit 
is necessary to sustain its force. 

Coming as they do so close together, 
one cannot help placing Miss Wilkinson’s 
‘Mary Magdalen” in a contrasting posi- 


From ‘‘ The Holy City."’ (Geo. W. Jacobs and Co.) 


THE FIRST EASTER SONG 


have regarded her as other than that 
Mary who sat at the feet of Jesus, and 
who was sister to Martha, but Mr. Broad- 
hurst works on the opposite conception. 
While this gives opportunity for a touch- 
ing reunion scene, after the conversion of 
Mary and the raising of Lazarus, it also 
brings the drama so close to the life of 
Christ that situations are evolved which, 
to avoid the actual introduction of Christ 
in person, require most delicate handling 
and in Mr. Broadhurst’s case involve an 
altogether too obvious ingenuity. 

In short, “The Holy City” resolves it- 
self into a prosy narrative, founded on 
Biblical text, and put into dialogue form. 
The characters lack flesh and blood; the 
Magdalen is not the fascinating courtesan, 
she is not the tender, adoring and re- 
pentant woman—she is commonplace, 
oftentimes colorless. One gleam of her 
passionate nature flashes forth in the 
scene with Barabbas; one note of ecstacy 


tion with “The Holy City.” Here is a 
thoroughly convincing Magdalen—beauti- 
ful, sensuous, alluring—drawing, repell- 
ing, then drawing again. Here is the 
woman of fiery temper, of reckless, pas- 
sionate impulse, fluctuating in her mood 
—deep in the depths, exalted on the peaks 
—capable of hideous sin, capable again 
of glorious sacrifice. 

Here is the woman who earns loathing ; 
who wins compassion ; here is the woman 
who sells her soul for the pleasures that 
perish, who renounces all—love, wealth 
and pleasure, to take up the Cross and 
follow after Him who said, “Let him who 
is without sin cast the first stone.” 

Where Mr. Broadhurst takes the relig- 
ious side, Miss Wilkinson accomplishes 
the romantic. Imagination with range 
and pen with color,—they bring out the 
moral lesson with reinforced impression, 
they strike straight to the heart and com- 
pel a responsive imaginative picture. 
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“David of Bethlehem,” Miss Wilkin- 
son’s other play of Israel, is another virile, 
poetically forceful piece of work. It is 
the “Saul” of Browning, put into tangi- 
ble, convincing form. The shepherd boy 
on the hill-side, the king charmed with 
his song, later, delighted with his prow- 
ess, then, jealous of his success. Miss 
Wilkinson has written a commentary to 
the books of Kings and the Psalms that 
all should read. Jonathan the gentle and 
that brotherhood which has come down in 
history, a watchword; Michal, David's 
beloved and afterwards wife; Doeg, the 
traitor and the Witch of Endor—they 
are all brought remarkably near. If here 
and there, just a touch, ever so slight, of 
a too-pronounced modernity creeps in, 
there are yet so much of strength and of 
absorbing interest, that small defects of 
the kind pass unnoticed. “David” is dig- 
nified, martial, individual prose, “Mary 
Magdalen” is strong, clearly imaged, ma- 
jestically rhythmed poetry. 

The possibilities for successful stage 
production are great, though Miss Wil- 
kinson might have omitted some of her 
italicized directions—they are often so 
profuse as to be disconcerting. We should 
judge that both dramas would be better in 
simple presentation of the scholarly order 
than in magnificent spectacular form. It 
is the play of this type which will grad- 
ually elevate the quality and influence of 
American drama, which will, indeed, make 
that drama which we should have, yet 
have not. And the presentment with in- 
tellectual appeal surpasses the _ present- 
ment that engages chiefly the eye and the 
ear. 

It is strange that several attempts at 
poetic drama of so eminently meritorious 
a character should arrive at the same time. 
Mr. William Vaughn Moody’s ‘Fire- 
Bringer” is surely another bit of encour- 
agement in the direction of a greater and 
truer literature. Here again is an old 
subject worked over, Prometheus, the 
“Fire-Bringer” and Mr. Moody’s pen 
seems to have been dipped in the stolen, 
magic flame. It may seem an exagger- 


ated piece of laudation, yet it forces itself 
to expression that here is a man who has 
gone up into the mountains, whose head 
has been among the clouds, whose spirit 
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has abided in that rare atmosphere where- 
in all sordidness of earth is purged away. 
Here is a man who has caught one 
glimpse of Olympian heights with imag- 
ination that, fed upon mythology and 
steeped in the poetry of ages, has leaped 
the vast gulf of the many years and has 
sojourned among peoples long passed and 
almost forgotten, peoples, however, whose 
religion has given into the poet’s hands 
glorious symbols; peoples whose culture 
has given him again greater gifts of ex- 
pression. The fire brought by Prome- 
theus is the fire of life—the fire of poetry, 
of passion—the body’s and the earth’s 
heat. Longfellow would seem to make 
the object of the Titan’s theft, the fire of 
genius and between the two conceptions, 
the choice is largely a mere matter of 
taste. Mr. Moody’s rendering is what 
counts with his work—that verse which 
pulsates and glows, that music which 
swells and dies away, but the soul of 
which lingers. His masters have been 
many. Hear this, how much it reminds 
one of a famous passage from the great 
Master, 


“One deep, deep hour! 
To drop ten thousand fathoms softly down 
Below the lowest heaving of life’s sea, 
Till memory, sentience, will, are all annulled, 
And the wild eyes of the must-be-answered 

Sphinx, 

Couchant at dusk upon the spirit’s moor, 
Blocking at noon the highway of the soul, 
At morn and night’s spectre in her gates,— 
For once, for one deep hour”’— 


Genius is never completely tangible, its 
power lies in its possibilities. ‘For once, 
for one deep hour—” Why finish it? 
What more artistic than to pause upon the 
brink of the vision? Each can look for 
himself, and some will see, though dif- 
ferently. After all, the poet is the guide 
with the golden lamp and the magic key 
who shows the way and opens the door, 
but who never intrudes upon the silence 
and the sacredness of the sanctuary. 

One other pilgrim in the field of verse 
remains yet to consider, “Tristan and 
Isolde.””’ Again the old tragedy rewrought 
and felicitously accomplished. The pleas- 
ure and surprise of so much really worthy 
poetry and drama at a sitting is, we con- 
fess, nigh overwhelming. Yet no. one 
could grudge Mr. Anspacher the praise 
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due his play. It is not so much the story 
nor the arrangement, though the last is 
eminently adapted to practical purposes ; 
it is not even the character-drawing that 
makes the work effective—it is sheer 


poetic beauty, wealth of figure, opulence 
in description, surprises in the unexpected 
turn of metaphor. 


“The day is fainting in the evening’s arms, 
And dies as mildly as the aged sleep.” 


or 
He seems a choking weed about the king, 
and again, 


“Look, men, the shadows’ ears are pointed 
thin; 

They slant now timorous from their lairs to 
peep 

And hear if day be gone.” 


Such expressions as “garner me in thy 


arms,” “let me be islanded in thine em- 
brace,” “the gloaming is the day grown 
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sick with yearning for his fond lover and 
eve’s dewy bed,” “at sunset, when the 
world is bowed with grief,” and “the 
beady eyes, blinking like sleeping serpents 
on the brim of my sweet cup of life,”—fig- 
ures like these are scattered with lavish 
hand throughout the poem, showing quick 
play of imagination over a wide range, 
versatile fancy roaming through _ fields 
Elysian and plucking prodigally from the 
bright-hued, tanglewood of flowers. 
Truly, when we come to estimate the 
worth of the additions made to modern 
American dramatic-poetry by Miss Wil- 
kinson, Mr. Anspacher and Mr. Moody, 
we realize a real debt. Mr. Moody’s repu- 
tation is, of course, established, though 
his last performance will afford a gener- 
ous increase thereto. Certainly, things 
literary are looking up in some degree, 
at least, the next step is to have work of 
this order come into more general appre- 
ciation. 
©. MacNn. 


Haseltine Art Galleries, Philadelphia 


A DAY ON THE RIVER—BOUGIVAL 


By Ferdinand Heilbuth, born at Hamburg, afterwards naturalized in France, died in Paris 
in 1890. Officer Legion of Honor. 
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A German professor with an American 
experience, Herr Reich has the full Hugo 
Munsterbarg tone. He is sure 
seceee Nations OUr women are wrong, the 
Emil Reich American mind unequal to 
higher thought and the Amer- 
ican race only able to produce bosses 
and millionaires. Europe, he is cer- 
tain, will keep in the van of initiative 
and development, owing to its physio- 
graphic diversity. What he says about 
this country has its measure of current 
truth. ‘The American woman avoids 
child-bearing and our literature is at pres- 
ent barren of the higher letters. Change 
is near. But prophecy is unwise and Pro- 
fessor Reich prophesies. His history is 
better. It is a rapid illuminating sum- 
mary of the stages of conquest, Asiatic, 
Greek, Roman and English, a summary 
of the qualities of Latin, Slav and Teuton 
and a rapid view of English rule and 
American expansion. The defeat of the 
English fleet by a German is the Teuton 
future as outlined in a work whose chief 
value is its frank revelation of uncon- 
scious German thought. It has the Ger- 
man limitation to the accomplished fact 
and German faith in a formula. By all 
German rule, we ought not to succeed. 
We have. Herr Reich meets the incon- 
sistency by predicting that we will fail. 
It is a suggestive book which makes for 
thought, but irritates by assumption. 
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As is natural in a geographical series 
run by an Englishman, Mr. H. J. Mac- 
Kinder, this continent has but 
; one volume. Professor Rus- 
beeen * sell has therefore in the same 

space to describe one hundred 
times the area as has Mr. MackKinder in 
the opening volume on. “Britain;’’ 20 
times the area Mr. D. G. Hogarth had in 


North America 
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“The Nearer East’ and ten times the 
area covered by Sir T. Hungerford Hol- 
dich on “India.” Yet for all the space 
he has to cover, Mr. Russell has turned 
out a surprisingly good book. Necessarily 
the maps are on a distressingly small 
scale, but they are good as far as 
they go. Professor of geology at the 
University of Michigan for twelve 
years, the author comes to his work 
equipped. He has been a general, de- 
scriptive geologist, with one closely con- 
sidered book on the “Newark System ;” 
but he is best known for sound, summary 
volumes on the glaciers, volcanoes and riv- 
ers of this continent. There could be no 
better training for this work. It is ad- 
mirably written and more graphic than 
one would expect, considering the neces- 
sary condensation. The arrangement 
would have been improved by putting the 
geology before instead of after flora 
and fauna. The old Gulf Stream error is 
perpetuated. To say that a cactus, op- 
untia, extends to Massachusetts, when it 
extends to Nantucket is misleading. But 
no one better volume has been yet issued 
on North America. No teacher’ of 
geography and no one intelligently inter- 
ested in the geographical character of the 
continent can neglect the accurate, instruc- 
tive and readable volume. 
*x x 


Mr. Leland saw much, knew much and 
thought much. On no subject was he 
The Alternate Complete. On all, he was sug- 


Ss . . 

“ik gestive. Sex dyes through 
Cherles : , > Z 
Zenaey and through. Men and 
Leland women are not human beings 


plus sex-difference; but different to the 
base. Yet each has somewhat of the 
other, as each sex physically has rudi- 
ments of the other sex. This mutual pos- 
session in each constitutes “The Alternate 
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WITH THE 
Sex,” that touch of the feminine in every 
thorough man and of the masculine in 
every complete woman. With light pene- 
tration, the late Mr. Leland expounds this 
theme, aids it with anecdote and _ illumi- 
nates it with illustration from a teeming 
memory. 


When Loudon wrote his useful “En- 
cyclopedia ‘of Plants,” 50 years ago, he 
said of the carnation it “has 
never been treated by florists 
R.P. as a leading flower.” Up to 
Brotherston 14 years ago it was neglected. 
While the genus is a very interesting plant 
of the sub-arctic region widely diffused 
in all the North Temperate zone, though 
not passing South or, for instance, cross- 
ing the Mediterranean, it has not up to 
a very recent date been treated in a 
monograph. A century ago, in spite of 
Loudon’s remark, it was the subject of 
flower-shows; but its first attention in 
England came 40 years ago with the 
“Malmaison” and in this country with 
the development of its cultivation on a 
large scale by Mr. C. W. Ward, whose 
large manual, ‘The American Carnation,” 
seems never tohave come in the way of Mr. 
Brotherston. His smaller work, one of 
the “Handbooks of Practical Gardening,” 
summarizes the English practice as_ to 
carnations, picotees, pinks, sweet williams 
and gilly-flowers. The book opens with 
a gardener’s list of species, cultivation is 
described and sales dealt with. The basis 
of all American success, sterilizing the 
soil by baking, is disposed of in four lines, 
though credit is awarded American study 
of carnation diseases. Three lesser books 
have appeared on the carnation, “Carna- 
tion Culture,” B. C. Levenscroft; “Car- 
nations and Picotees,’ H. W. Weguelin 
and a “Carnation Manual.” 


Book of the 
Carnation 


The Psalms are literature. This is their 
one high message. Professor McFadyen, 
The Message Of KKnox College, Toronto, 
i. Canada, is a most painstaking 
Sites ieee scholar, who has arranged the 
McFadyen psalms by subject and_pro- 
vided a methodical, accurate translation, 
but, as he is a scholar and has no gift of 
style, the one thing that makes the Psalms 
what they are, has evaporated. The 
anaylsis is complete. The life is gone. 
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No life of Constable has hitherto been 
accessible, but the short sketches and 
the full two volume “Me- 

See ae moirs,”” by C. R. Leslie. Re- 
Lord Windsor PUblished by his son as “Life 
and Letters.”” Lord Windsor 

gives something between in adding to the 
“Makers of British Art” this volume. So far 
as the life is concerned, it is not new and 
rather dull. It is fresh in summarizing 
the criticism of Constable while alive and 
in tracing his real influence on landscape 
painting. This was partly “literary,” 
breaking away from the historical site, 
partly the ‘full air” view and partly sheer 
capacity for composition. Constable was 
careless. He often drew abominably. But 
he saw things. This makes up for all 
else. Lord Windsor gives lists of pic- 
tures and engravings, not fully, and he 
knows the painter’s point of view. Ruskin 
could not bear Constable and his criticism 
is reviewed, No pictures in this country 
are mentioned. There is a lot in the book 
if you will stand a dull way of putting it. 


Mr. Clinton Scollard and Mr. Wallace 
Rice have done a very happy thing. They 
Ballads of have brought together a thin 
we volume of the battle ballads 
c. Scotara— the two have written in the 
W. Rice last ten years. They are not 
the highest of verse; but they have lilt, 
movement and ring. The sound of Amer- 
ican onset and fight is here. Their pages 
make a good school of patriotism, and 
boys will love them, for the ballad is the 
poetry of the young vears of lands and 
men. 


The “Methods of Industrial Peace” is 
by a man who believes in the trade union, 
the collective bargain and the 
Peace regulation of industry by arbi- 


industrial 


Nicholas tration similar to that in New 
PaineGilman Zealand. This is the view 
held by some 2,000,000 men in trade 
unions and their sympathizers. It is op- 
posed by nearly all employers. Mr. Gil- 
man has written much on this issue, in 
the main from the “labor” side. These 
lectures, which were delivered at the Uni- 
tarian Theological Seminary at Meadville, 
discussed the trade union in a_ friendly 
spirit. Its origin, history, practice and 
working fill the book, save such share as 
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goes to employers’ associations. Mr. Gil- 
man agrees with the union at all points 
but violence and the desire of its members 
to avoid responsibility by refusing to be 
incorporated. The book was written be- 
fore the current reaction against unions 
appeared. It therefore represents mat- 
ters as more favorable to the union than 
is the case just at present. The “open 
shop” has small attention. Mr. Gilman in 
substance describes the situation at the 
end of the anthracite strike, when the 
union held the strongest position it has 
gained in this country. <A large number 
of agreements, while necessary, render 
the book technical and dull. It is not 
light reading, but it is a clear, full, and in 
the main, impartial summary of the trade 
union situation. 
K * 

This is perfect about babies and com- 
monplace about other things, dripping 
Every Day with sentiment. But the ba- 
— bies are a new chapter in the 
oon a honorable history of that re- 
Washburne vealer in letters,—the essay. 
The rest is mere talk over the ordinary— 
Chicago apparently. 

* * * 

The wonderful fooling of the best 
dramatic critic of the last thirty years will 
be read by few and appreci- 
ated by less. It takes a very 
considerable knowledge of the 


Man and 
Superman 


George 
Bernard Shaw Wor] and the things that are 


in it and out of it, to understand Mr. 
Shaw at all. Even then, it is not always 
worth while; but when it is, it is the best 
thing going. To be both fresh and true 
on Shakespeare and Bunyan is given to 
few. You will find it here. You will 
find, too, the keenest analysis of English 
social conditions. Yet Mr. Shaw lacks 
the sense of sanity which makes man 
effective. 
* ok ok 

When Mrs. Gilman wrote on the econo- 
mics of woman, the waste of domestic 
service and the needless dupli- 
cation of the domestic plant in 
house, furniture and cooking, 
she dealt with a subject of 
which she was thoroughly familiar. What 
she said was useful. “Women and 
Economics” is one of the best books 


Human Work 


Charlotte 
Perkins 
Gilman 
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written on its subject. But she has now 
tried a general theory of society, a task 
for which she has no special training, and 
she breaks down. The theory that mak- 
ing all the fruits and results of the work- 
ing of society common to all would make 
all ready to work is based on ignorance of 
the one final social fact, the unequal de- 
velopment of the members of society and 
the necessity of force and pressure for all 
because needed by some. 


amaboean letters between a 
man, editing a woman's page, 
in one city and a woman, the 
- editor of a woman’s page in 
M. J. Lagen another, are level with the 
Cally Ryland average expression of episto- 
lary passion. They have a flavor of real- 
ity, out of which comes the inexorable 
limitation that people are what they are 
as is but too plain in these pages, which 
tell the way in which interest comes where 
reserves cease. 


These 
newspaper 


Daphne and 
Her Lad 


* * * 


These two volumes will become a vast 
quarry from which lesser men will gain 
facts and ideas. Much was 
expected of Granville Stanley 
Hall, 20 years ago. Graduated 
at Williams in 1867, he had 
shown himself the most original of edu- 
cators. His work was the dividing line 
between routine and philosophic peda- 
gogy. Men looked for a book. None 
came. He did not fill the place men ex- 
pected. There seemed a certain eclipse 
of his influence, keen, suggestive and 
penetrating as his articles were. Articles 
never make a man. The book has come 
at last, two great volumes. The preface 
speaks with an authority the pages of the 
work do not sustain. 

3y “Adolescence” Dr. Hall means the 
period from six or eight to twenty-five. 
These years the book describes with the 
patient particularity of the naturalist. 
Nothing is omitted. All the literature is 
covered. The book is an encyclopedia of 
education. No one in this field or inter- 
ested in it can neglect this tireless reca- 
pitulation of all that has been recorded. 
known or discovered on the development 
of men and women after early childhood 


Adolescence 


G. Stanley 
Hall 
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is over. All is here, every phase. 
Physical growth, mental unfolding, crime, 
love, religion, organizations, co-education, 
woman’s training. On this last point Dr. 
Hall deprecates mingling the sexes in the 
high school, and challenges college educa- 
tion for women. The wealth of material 
all through rather gets the better of the 
thinking. The system proposed is 
adumbrated rather than expounded. The 
diction is pedantic. 

All this does not prevent “Adolescence” 
from being the book more educators will 
read in the next year than any other. No 
one work adding so much to the knowl- 
edge of our raw material of educational 
theory has appeared in this country. 

*k * x 


Mr. Landor is a man who never lets 
being accurate interfere with being in- 
Gems of the teresting. He has seen much. 
East He tells it easily. His eye is 
A. H. Savage Quick. His mind is nimble. 
cased He has gone over the Philip- 
pines. Its semi-savage side interested 
him most. Special knowledge, he wholly 
lacks. But he describes clearly and viv- 


idly the details of all he sees, and adds 


a certain personal color. The book is in- 
teresting. It is readable—a passing trav- 
eller’s book. But it will never be cited 
or held as an authority. 
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This slender little book is a Moravian 
manual translated by a Scotch mission- 
ary in India. Its author is un- 
Theology known. Its very title is 
witless omitted in this translation. But 
Hastie, Trans. jt is about as good a little 
manual as could be written on a clergy- 
man’s pastoral duties, short, apt, instruc- 
tive. 


Outlines of 
Pastoral 


* 


“Russia, Her Strength and Weakness” 
is by a German, an anti-Muscovite review 
of the present condition of the 
ere Russian Empire. It is in 
eg peril. Much of it closely re- 
sembles France before its 
Revolution a century ago. Herr von 
Schierbrand’s fresh contribution is his 
careful review of the industrial collapse 
of Russia in 1900 and since, when the 
manufacturing corporations nursed by the 
tariff went into bankruptcy. This is well 
described and is nowhere else accessible. 
When he passes to peasant, noble and 
bureauocracy, he has nothing new to tell 
and what he does tell is colored by the 
plain desire to make all as ill as possible. 
Collapse may be as near as he says; but 
Russia is in the core Asiatic and = an 
Asian people bear much but do not ex- 
plode. 
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Mr. David Graham Phillips is one of 
that well-known “school” of young Indi- 
ana writers. He was born in 
Madison thirty-five years ago 
and after being graduated 
from Princeton in 1887, he 
entered upon the field of journalistic work, 
serving first on a Cincinnati paper and 
later as a reporter on the “New York 
Sun” and on the “World.” While con- 
nected with the latter he went abroad as 

London correspondent, and during his 
stay there had the good fortune to 
“scoop” the English papers on an im- 
portant story, the results of which were 
of such moment that he was soon made 
political editor of the “World,” with a 
salary of $7,500 a year. 

But like many newspaper-men, he 
turned his attention to writing novels, and 
has had a very great success in his var- 
ious enterprises. Particularly is his satire, 
skilfully worked into a romantic form of 
story, full of poignancy and appreciable 
humor. “The Golden Fleece,” “The Mas- 
ter Rogue” and “The Cost” have all this 
element of irony which gives to the work 
a purpose and significance that are lack- 
ing to so many American novels. 


David 
Graham 
Phillips 


It is said that Conan Doyle displayed 
at an early age a faculty for turning to 
account his ‘story-telling gift. 
At six he wrote his first tale, 
which concerned a tiger that 
swallowed a man. sut his 
career began with an audience composed 
of schoolmates to whom the youthful 
tale-maker would relate story after story. 
But he always stopped at an especially 
thrilling point to demand his payment, 
which usually took the form of jam-tarts, 
and not until the price fixed upon was 
doubled would he continue his story. 


How Conan 
Doyle Earned 
Jam Tarts 


S 


AND THEIR WORKS 


Mr. 
Rosary” 


Edward Peple, whose “Broken 
showed much imaginative and 
dramatic skill, is to publish, at 
“The Prince an early date, a second novel, 
Chap” “The Prince Chap,” which is 
said to be even more meritor- 

ious and picturesque than the first book. 


Kk * 


Dr. Campbell Morgan has decided to 
accept the pastorate of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church of Lon- 
don, to which he was recently 
called. His new duties will 
not, however, begin until the 
fall, and will not interfere with his sum- 
mer work at Northfield. 


Dr. Morgan 
To Go To 
London 


*k 


Onoto Watanna, the author of “Daugh- 
ters of Nijo,” wrote recently to a friend 
who inquired about her meth- 


How Onoto a 
ods of work: 


Watanna 
Writes Her 


Novels “T have no particular study, or 


even desk. When I write I pick 

up a pad and go into any room where I can 
be alone. I sometimes think there is a trail 
of papers all over the house, from the parlor 
to the baby’s nursery—for I have even 
written there when he was asleep and the 
nurse had her day off. I am always mak- 
ing up my mind to find new rules, whereby 
I will write only in one place and keep all my 
papers there. And I start out well, with the 
tidiest looking desk, and then in a week or so 
it gets so piled up that I move somewhere else. 
When there are half a dozen desks or tables 
covered with pads, typewritten sheets, letters, 
envelopes, papers, etc., then I resort to a chair. 
“Sometimes when I am particularly inter- 
ested in a plot I keep at it feverishly, until I 
get it all completed in a few days. I usually 
think out the plots—or they come to me at 
night—after I have retired; and I know the 
insomnia from which I have sometimes suffer- 
ed is due to my restless brain at that time. I 
want to start at the story right away the next 
day—and I do. Though I write it very quickly 
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—sometimes ten thousand words in a day—yet 
I work over it so much after it is first written 
that it is really the work of months before I 
call it finished. It goes back and forth to the 
typewriter’s—I change pages here and there— 
whole chapters are added or taken out.” 

“Daughters of Nijo” was first conceived 
by Mrs. Babcock as a libretto for grand 
opera, and she worked at it for many 
months. But careful study of a grand 
opera convinced her that she was not yet 
“big enough for her ambitions,” so she 
abandoned the attempt and commenced all 
over again with a new scenario, and went 
to work upon the theme as a novel. She 
enjoys writing; the only fault she finds 
with it is that it keeps one indoors. 


ONOTO WATANNA 


The late Charles G. Leland (‘Hans 
sreitmann”) was, unlike certain other 
distinguished authors, very 

oo much interested in the careers 
Breitmann”’ of young literary aspirants. He 
followed with especial interest 

the work of his nephew, Edward Robins, 
the Philadelphia writer who is preparing 
the life of General Sherman for the 
“‘American Crisis Series,” and often aided 
Mr. Robins by invaluable criticisms and 
inspirations, and afterwards by helpful let- 
ters from his home in Italy. In earlier 
years, when he lived in Philadelphia, Mr. 
Leland initiated his nephew into the mys- 
teries of the “Romany” language, and 
many were the trips which “Breitmann” 


and congenial relatives were wont to pay 
to the camps of wandering gypsies. Mrs. 
Leland, by the way, was, before her mar- 
riage, Miss Fisher, a Philadelphia belle, 
and she it was who had the distinction of 
being called by Thackeray, when the au- 
thor of “Vanity Fair” came to this coun- 
try, “the prettiest woman in America.” 
ok K °K 
It is of interest to know that Sir Rob- 
ert Anderson, the author of “Pseudo- 
Criticism,” is not only a 
A Detective Writer, but the head of the 
Moralist Detective Bureau of Scotland 
Yards, in which capacity he 
has a reputation as a terror to evil-doers. 





GWENDOLEN OVERTON 


A bit of interesting literary news is the 
announcement of a novel to appear ir 
the early autumn by Miss 
Gwendolen Overton, entitled 
“Captains of the World.” 
Miss Overton’s success with 
“Round Anvil Rock” presages much of 
promise in the coming work. 


A New Novel 
By Miss 
Overton 


Frank Julian Warne, author of “The 
Slav Invasion and The Mine Workers,” 
is an active young newspaper 

Frank Julian Man of Philadelphia, being the 


Warne editor of “The Railway 

World.” He is only thirty 
years of age, having been born in Park- 
ersburg, West Virginia, March 16, 1874, 
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in which city he began his journalistic 
career as a reporter on the “Daily Senti- 
nel.” He came to Philadelphia in 1894, 
first as a reporter on the “Press” and later 
with the “Public Ledger.” During the 
great industrial upheavals in the anthra- 
cite industry in 1900 and 1902, Mr. Warne 
was stationed in the hard coal fields as 
staff correspondent of the “Public Led- 
ger.” He is the author of numerous news- 
paper and magazine articles on economic, 
social and industrial subjects. 

In view of the widespread present-day 
discussion as to the practicability of 
schools of journalism, it is of interest to 
note that Dr. Warne was among the first 
students to be enrolled in the School of 
Journalism of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, which was in existence from 1892 
to 1900. The University awarded him the 
cegree of Master of Arts in 1899 and that 
of Doctor of Philosophy in 1go2. Dr. 
Warne has been sometime Senior Fellow 
in Economics and is now Research Fellow 
in Economics at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Because of the fidelity with which Mr. 
Stanley Weyman portrayed Geneva in 

“The Long Night,’ Mr. Wey- 
GenevaHonors Nan has won a wide circle of 
friends in the city which he 
thus brought into commend- 
able prominence. In token of their es- 
teem, therefore, the citizens of Geneva 
have presented the novelist with an illumi- 
nated and inscribed address and a bust 
of Calvin. 


Wey man 


Dr. Ellis Paxson QOberholtzer, who is 
editing the “American Crisis Biogra- 
phies,” is the author of sev- 

Ellis P. eral works of history and po- 
Oberholtzer litical science. He was one 
of Prof. McMaster’s students 

at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
later studied for two or three years in 
Europe, at the nrincipal Continental Uni- 
versities. His best-known works are “The 
Referendum in America” and “Robert 
Morris, Patriot and Financier.” To the 
“American Crisis Series,” which is to be 
an impartial history of the Civil War 
in biographical form, by Northern and 
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Southern writers, Dr. Oberholtzer will 
himself contribute the life of Abraham 
Lincoln. This will be the first book in 
the series. It will appear in the fall, and 
will be followed by lives of Thomas H. 
Benton and General Sherman. 


























ELLIS P. OBERHOLTZER 


Dr. Oberholtzer’s ‘life of Lincoln will 
be, it is promised, the most interesting 
short biography of the War President 
which has yet appeared. It is filled with 
anecdote and reads like a romance, al- 
though authoritative and scholarly at 
every point. It is a critical biographical 
essay which gives a new twentieth century 
view of Lincoln. , 

When Mr. Will Carleton, the poet and 
lecturer, was touring the West he was 

one day asked by a woman of 
AHandker- rather shabby appearance for 
chief Episode the gift of the handkerchief 

which he had carried on a 
particular evening. Naturally Mr. Carle- 
ton asked her reason for wishing it, 
whereupon she made the somewhat star- 
tling announcement that, might she have 
it, she could live upon it for a year. With 
characteristic good-humor the incredulous 
lecturer yielded up the handkerchief at 
once. Later he learned that by embroid- 
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ering his name in the corner and “raffling”’ 
off the relic, the old woman had realized 
several hundred dollars, a sufficient sum 
to keep her for a year. 
ae ee 

Some literary men have a special fond- 
ness for practical joking, and seem to en- 
joy indulging this propensity 
in the most unusual manner. 
A rather novel form of joke 
was tried by Charles M. Tay- 
lor, Jr., author of “Vacation Days in 
Hawaii and Japan,” “Why My Photo- 
graphs Are Bad,” etc., upon his faithful 


Charles 
Taylor, Jr. 


CHARLES TAYLOR, JR. 


Japanese guide during a recent visit to 
the Island Empire. Mr. Taylor himself 
tells the story. 


“Just before leaving Nikko for a long trip 
into the interior of the country I called my 
faithful guide into my room for the purpose of 
going over the route with him. After our 
plans were made I asked what amount of 
money it would be necessary for me to take 
for the entire trip. He carefully thought over 
the route, then mentioned a sum which ie 
judged would be sufficient. 

“S. prided himself on his providence and 
exactness in making calculations, and it was 
my purpose to have a little fun at his expense. 
So the amount named was secured; but un- 
known to him I provided an additional sum 
which I carried in secret. ; 

“Next morning we started off and all went 
well until we were quite into the interior. Then 
I began to spend more freely; S. soon became 
alarmed and remonstrated with me. I protest- 
ed that I was not extravagant, but only trav- 
eling comfortably, as I had asked him to ar- 


range for; if our money did not hold out it 
was he who was at fault for miscalculating, and 
he would have to see that more was provided. 

“At last we came to the end of our supply of 
cash and I told my guide that, since the error 
had been his, he must now see to providing 
more. After much difficulty he succeeded in 
borrowing a small sum, and at night I secretly 
extracted a few yen from my private store and 
hid them in the corner of my bag, where next 
day I ‘accidentally’ found them. Before our 
trip was over it was necessary for S. to secure 
a second loan, but this amount, augmented by 
some more ‘accidental!’ finds in my bag and 
elsewhere, brought us safely to our journey’s 
end. 

“My guide never suspected my joke on him 
until the time of my sailing from Japan; then 
I disclosed to him my treachery, and to this 
day I do not know whether he has ever for- 
given me for it. I do not blame him if he 
has not.” 


The Chicago University is contributing 
its full share of authors to the literary 
field. Mr. Robert Morss Lov- 

Robert M. ett, the collaborator of Wil- 
Lovett liam Vaughn Moody, the poet, 
makes his first essay into fic- 

tion with the novel, “Richard Gresham,” 
a study of boy development. Mr. Lovett, 


ROBERT MORSS LOVETT 


who was Mr. Moody’s classmate at Har- 
vard, is now his associate on the faculty 
of the Chicago University. 
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Mr. Charles Felton Pidgin will shortly 
come into view again with a fourth novel, 
the third of the Aaron Burr stories, “still 
harping on Burr.” After the failures of 
“Blennerhassett” and “The Climax,” Mr. 
Pidgin shows a temerity in thus pursuing 
the subject of Burr justification. 


Mr. Henry William Elson, whose “His- 
tory of the United States” has just been 

published, was born and reared 
iio on an Ohio farm, where the 
Historian only educational institution 

within reach was the “dees- 
trict” school. He graduated from this 
and worked his way through college, later 
taking a special course in History and be- 
coming a University Extension lecturer on 
American History. He also managed a 
tour of Europe, despite financial draw- 
backs. It was as a lecturer that he be- 
came aware of the need for a condensed 
yet scholarly history of the United States 


Book NEws, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Although I have been a reader of Book 
News for more than a decade, I never 
realized until recently how much pleasure 
was to be derived from reading over the 
back numbers. My object in reading 
Book News had always been to learn 
about the latest books and to be guided 
in buying them, and until about four 
years ago I never made an effort to save 
the numbers for more than a month or 
two after their issue. Then, as I was 
starting on a trip to Europe, I made the 
request that any numbers of Book NEws 
that came while | was away should be 
saved until my return. Since that time 
they have been regularly carried to my 
den, where they have been allowed to 
accumulate. A few weeks ago I was in- 
formed that my den was to be thoroughly 
overhauled, and I must dispose of a lot of 
pamphlets and magazines that were 
greatly in the way. So I set about look- 
ing them over to see if there was anything 
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ASKED AND ANSWERED 






and determined to attempt a work to sup- 
ply the deficiency. The book just pub- 

























WILLIAM HENRY ELSON 
lished, the result of a number of years of 
Jabor, is the outcome of that resolution. 









of special interest to me among them be- 
fore sending them to a nearby hospital. 
In the course of an evening I had hur- 
riedly looked over and disposed of every- 
thing except a pile of Book News, and 
the following evening I began to look 
over these. It so happened that the first 
number I took up contained a review of 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s “Ruling Passion.” 
I read this, also reviews of “The Crisis,” 
“The Right of Way,” “When Knighthood 
Was in Flower” and a number of other 
reviews of books that I had read when 
they were first published. Naturally these 
reviews recalled the pleasure I had ex- 
perienced at that time. Again, I came to 
reviews of books that I had intended to 
read but had well-nigh forgotten and they 
proved equally interesting. Then I turned 
to the biographical sketches and portraits 
of authors and soon became absorbed in 
these. 

The third evening I reached the “Edu- 
cational Course” and I then and there 
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decided that Book NEws was a magazine 
of permanent value and that I could not 
part with the numbers, so I have con- 
cluded to have them bound in substantial 
binding and give them a place in my 
library. I am confident that most of your 
readers will find that it pays to save the 
numbers of Book News and to have them 
bound at the end of the year. There is 
so much in them that will always be of 
interest to bookish people. 
Respectfully, 
WILLIAM Murray. 
We wish to thank Mr. William Me- 
Cormick for the reply to the question on 


“The Ballad of Judas Iscariot.” We wil! 
not, however, print it here, as the correct 


answer has already been given in the July 
number of Book News. 

The London “Spectator” has pro- 
nounced “Beautiful Snow” the finest 
roem ever written in America. Can any 
reader of Book NEws give the name of 
the author of this poem and state where 
a complete copy can be found? 


One stanza reads: 


Once I was pure as the snow, but I fell— 
ok ok * od 


Selling my soul to whoever would buy; 
Dealing in sham for a morsel of bread, 
Hating the living, fearing the dead, 
Merciful God! have I fallen so low? 

And yet I was once like the beautiful snow! 


Erco. 
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All America would seem to be reading 
“The Crossing.” There will doubtless be 
numerous disappoinments in connection 
with it, and the probabilities are that after 
the effect of the author’s name wears off 
the book will not continue in its best-sell!- 
ing career. 

The appearance of “The Queen’s 
Quair” on the list in a prominent position 
is indeed a pleasing event. More Mr. 
Hewletts in the field would strike a note— 
several notes—higher in contemporary lit- 
erature. Readers everywhere should 
make a point of knowing “The Queen’s 
Quair,” for rarely has history been 
thrown with such magic force, such imag- 
inative abundance and skill upon a canvas 
as is this history, drawn masterfully and 
supplemented colorfully by Mr. Hewlett, 
history in which there is no error, yet in 
which there is so much of pure and fasci- 
nating romance. 

“The Castaway,” among the best-sell- 
ers, is something of a surprise, though its 
worth warrants the position, as does the 
merit in “The Silent Places.” 

Of “In the Bishop’s Carriage” some- 
thing different must be said. This book 
should not circulate widely; it looks as 
if its savor of the unwholesome were con- 
stituting its charm. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. 
FICTION: 


“The Crossing,” by Winston Churchill. 

“The Queen’s Quair,” by Maurice Hewlett. 

“Tillie, a Mennonite Maid,” by Helen R. 
Martin. 

“Bred in the Bone,”’ by Thomas Nelson Page. 

“The Silent Places,” by Stewart Edward 
White. 

“The Memoirs of a Baby,” by Josephine 
Dodge Daskam. 

“Four Roads to Paradise,” by Maud Wilder 
Goodwin. 

“The Woman Errant,” by the author of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 

“The Lightning Conductor,’ by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 

“Rulers of Kings,” by Gertrude Atherton. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“Letters of a Chinese Official.” 
“Adolescence,” by G. Stanley Hall. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York. 
FIcTION: 


“The Crossing,” by Winston Churchill. 
“The Memoirs of a Baby,” by Josephine 
Dodge Daskam. 
ce the Bishop’s Carriage,” by Miriam Mich- 
elson. 
“The Queen’s Quair,” by Maurice Hewlett. 
“The Castaway,” by Hallie Erminie Rives. 
“The Silent Places,” by Stewart Edward 
White. 
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MISCELLANEOUS: 


“Letters From a Chinese Official.” 
by Mrs. George 


“Letters From England,” 
Bancroft. 

“The Russian Advance,” by 
Beveridge. 

“Religions of Authority,” by Augustus Sa- 
batier. 

“Field Book of Wild Birds and Their Mu- 
sic,” by F. Schuyler Mathews. 

“The Fat of the Land,” by John W. Streeter. 


Senator A. J. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 
Mass. 


FICTION: 


“The Crossing,” by Winston Churchill. 

“Anna the Adventuress,” by E. Phillips Op- 
penheim. 

“The 
White. 

“The Barrier,” by Allen French. 

“The Seiners,” by James Connolly. 

“The Bright Face of Danger,’ by Robert 
Neilson Stephens. 


Silent Places,” by Stewart Edward 


MISCELLANEOUS: ; 
“Life of John A. Andrews,” by Henry G. 
Pearson. 
“Letters of a Chinese Official.” 
“Working With the Hands,” by 
Washington. 


300ker T. 


NEWS 


“The Autobiography of Herbert Spencer 
“Greater America,” by Archibald Colquhoun. 
“Japan,” edited by Esther Singleton. 


At E. P. Dutton and Company’s, New 
York. 


Ficrion: 


“The Crossing,” by Winston Churchill. 

“Adria,” by Alexander Nelson Hood. 

“The Woman With the Fan,” by Robert 
Hichens. 

“My Friend Prospero,” by Henry Harland. 

“Olive Latham,” by E. L. Voynich. 

“The Castaway,” by Hallie Erminie Rives. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“Ideals of the East,’ by K. Okakura. 

“The Autobiography of Herbert Spencer.” 

“Tsabel D’Este,” by Julia Cartwright. 

“The Russian Advance,’ by Senator A. J. 
Beveridge. 


The Bobbs Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


“The Castaway,” by Hallie Erminie Rives. 

“The Cost,” by David Graham Phillips. 

“The Crossing,” by Winston Churchill. 

“In the Bishop’s Carriage,” by Miriam Mich- 
elson. 

“The Grafters,” by Francis Lynde. 


MAGAZINES 


HarpEr’s for August is a fiction num- 
ber, and contains stories by Mark Twain, 
Thomas A. Janvier, Alice Brown and 
other prominent writers. There are also 
articles on travel, science, nature, history, 
etc., and new chapters of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s serial, “The Marriage of William 
Ashe.” 


A new novel by Ralph Connor, “The 
Prospector,” begins in the August num- 
ber of LeEsiie’s. This is a fiction num- 
ber, and among the authors who con- 
tribute are Holman F. Day, Rex E. 
Beach, Alice McGowan and George Hib- 
bard. There are sketches of the men who 
made the St. Louis Fair, and also a ser- 
ies of pictures on this subject. 


ScriBNER’s for August has as frontis- 
piece a delicate piece of work by W. LL. 
Jacobs, printed in colors. There are 
short stories by Rudyard Kipling, 
Thomas Nelson Page and other  well- 
known writers; John Fox, Jr. contributes 
another article from the Far East, and 
the poems are from the pens of Henry 
Van Dyke, John Finley and E. S. Martin. 


There are three outdoor articles in the 
August number of the Woman’s Hom 
CoMPANION, “Houseboat Life on Lake 
St. Clair,” “Tent Houses” and “The 
Wonders of Modern Bridge Building.” 
Edward A. Steiner, who has been named 
by Leo Tolstoy as his official biographer, 
has prepared an article on “Tolstoy at 
Home,” and there are several other spe- 
cial papers. 
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Maude Roosevelt contributes the long 
story to the current number of Lippin- 
cott’s, under the title “Social Logic.” 
Among the shorter stories are “According 
to Lady Moyle,” “Marooned,” “The Sac- 
rifice of Nala” and “The Return of Sis- 
ter Juliana.” There is Part VI of George 
Moore’s “Moods and Memories,” and an 
interesting article by Maude Howe. 

“Dr. Nicholas Stone,” the opening chap- 
ters of which appear in PEARSON’s for 
August, is a serial in five parts, written 
by E. Spence De Pue. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady writes on “War with the Sioux ;” 
“Nast and the Tweed Ring” is the sub- 
ject of Albert Bigelow Paine’s article, 
and there are six short stories. 


AINSLEE’s for August is the midsum- 
mer number, and contains stories of the 
mountains and seaside. The complete 
novelette “The Flight of a Moth” is by 
a new author, Emily Post; there is a 
dramatic story by Katherine C. Thurston, 
author of “The Circle,” and a dozen other 
tales. 

The frontispiece of the August num- 
ber of the METROPOLITAN is by Jokn 
Cecil Clay, and the cover design by Blen- 
don Campbell. There is a set of draw- 
ings of the typical “Summer Girl’ at 
play, by Malcolm Strauss, that are repro- 
duced in two colors, and among the well- 
known authors represented are James 
Huneker, T. Jenkins Hains, and Richard 
Le Gallienne. 

Among the special articles in the 
Worip To-Day for August are “The 
Social Life of College Students,” ‘The 
American Military School,” “The Small 
College, East and West,” and “The Pri- 
vate School in Democracy.” In addition 
to these papers there are others of equal 
timeliness. 

Some of the leading attractions in the 
August CENTURY, which is the midsum- 
mer fiction number, are eight color plates, 
including four Italian villas, by Maxfield 
Parrish, Castaigne’s pictures of the Fair; 
“Russia in War-Time,” by Andrew D. 
White, and “The Colossal Bridges of 
Utah,” being an account of the discovery 
of recently found natural bridges in 
Southern Utah. 


The frontispiece of HArPER’s BAzAR 
for August is the fourth of Miss Cory’s 
pictures depicting “The Innocent Pleas- 
ures of Childhood.” The leading paper 
is by Lilian Bell, on “The Management 
of Wives.” This number also contains a 
large department of “Midsummer Fash- 
ions,” conducted by A. T. Ashmore, and 
several practical features. 

With the August number Goop HousE- 
KEEPING begins a special feature—a ser- 
ies of cartoons depicting humorous scenes 
of home life. “My Emergency,” the prize 
story, is by Helen Marsh Wixson; there 
is a tale by Margaret Deland, and the 
usual departments are filled with useful 
information. 


Stewart Edward White, author of “The 
Silent Places,” contributes to the Rep 
Book for August a tale of American art- 
student life in Paris, entitled ‘Gabrielle.”’ 
Among other authors represented are 
Maarten Maartens, W. A. Fraser, Anne 
Mathewson and Porter Emerson Brown. 


Elizabeth F. Morrison has prepared for 
the HousEKEEPER for August a page of 
illustrations from photographs, showing 
how to set dining tables attractively and 
correctly. The short stories are of an 
amusing nature, and the many new recipes 
will prove of value to the housekeeper. 


The August READER contains Zang- 
will’s essays, Thomas Walsh’s paper on 
“Pagan Celticism;’ Clara E. Laughlin’s 
“Writing for Magazines;’ Mr. Lynde’s 
fourth article on “Railway Accidents in 
America ;” the illustrated department of 
Writers and Readers, a short story by 
Alice Woods Ullman, and some enter- 
taining fiction. 

A new volume of THe Forum opens 
with the July-September issue. The first 
article, by H. L. West, describes the pres- 
ent outlook in “American Politics.” The 
course of the war in the East and the 
changes in the European situation supply 
material for the greater part of A. Mau- 
rice Low’s paper on “Foreign Affairs ;” 
the two sides of the Panama controversy 
are presented in papers entitled “The 
Ethics of the Panama Case,” by Prof. J. 
P. Gordy, and “Justice and Equity in 
Panama,” by W. F. Johnson. The re- 
maining articles are of special interest. 
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Though the DELINEATOR for August 
contains a good supply of fiction, the fea- 
tures of dress and the household are not 
neglected. There are also papers on “Hot 
Weather Housekeeping,” “Dainty Dishes 
for Breakfast and Luncheon” and “A 
Seaside Luncheon,” with illustrations.” 


Edith Wharton contributes to the Au- 
gust ATLANTIC an Italian romance enti- 
tled “The House of the Dead Hand.” 
Robert Herrick’s novel “The Commou 
Lot” is concluded, and there are short 
stories by George S. Wasson and Ella P. 
Waterbury. Cornelius Weygandt writes 
of “A Selborne Pilgrimage ;” “Tutuiela,” 
one of our new Pacific possessions, is de- 
scribed by Professor Kellogg and Profes- 
sor Jordan; and Paul van Dyke writes 
about “A Literary Blackmailer.”’ 


Four short stories, the conclusion of 
the serial “On Silver Hill,” by Margaret 
A. Johnson; a poem by Frank Walcctt 
Hutt, and the regular departments, are 
among the contents of the Lapigs’ 
Wor.p for August. 





Frances Hodgson Burnett’s novelette 
“In the Closed Room” opens the midsum- 
mer fiction number of McCiure’s. Mary 
Raymond Shipman Andrews contributes 
“A West Point Regulation ;” Alice Brown 
tells one of her New England love stories, 
and Henry Wallace Phillips has one of his 
best “Red Saunders” tales. There is also 
the fourth installment of George Madden 
Martin’s first novel, “The House of Ful- 
fillment.” 


THE WorwLpd’s WorkK for August is a 
double-sized World’s Fair number, in the 
preparation of which the editorial and art 
staffs were moved to the World’s Fair 
grounds in St. Louis for more than 4 
month of solid work. 


Among the illustrated papers in the 
CosMopoLiTaN for August are “Railroads 
Above the Clouds,” by Warren Harper; 
“Dancing and Pantomime,” by Grace 
Isabel Colbron; and “Modern Manners 
and the Unmannerly Age,” by Mrs. 
George Cornwallis-West. The editorial 
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discusses “The High Privilege of the 
Voter,” and the frontispiece is drawn by 
George Gibbs. 


Commencement of a new serial and the 
conclusion of B. L. Farjeon’s quaintly en- 


tertaining “A Comedy in Wax” mark the 


August St. Nicuoias. The new story 
is “Elinor Arden, Royalist,” from the pen 
of Mary Constance Du Bois, and is said 
to be based upon an actual historical inci- 
dent. The number, too, has the second 
installment of the Japanese serial, ““Kibun 
Daizin, or from Shark-Boy to Merchant 
Prince,” by the Japanese writer, Gensai 
Murai. There is another good story of 
‘varsity life and baseball, “The Out- 
Curve,” by Leslie W. Quirk. “Stories of 
My Pets,” Don the bullfinch, Dick the cat, 
and Lady, a fine saddle horse, recount in- 
teresting anecdotes of Helen Harcourt’s 
pets; and F. E. Hawson tells about 
“When the Birds Were Our Guests,” a 
true and charming incident. Not stories, 
but as interesting as fiction, are W. J. 
Henderson’s “A Naval Boat Drill and 
Charlotte C. Parson’s “A Summer Day at 
Innsbruck.” 


E. W. Mayo writes the complete novel 
for the august number of the Arcosy, 
entitled “The Triangle Signal.” There 
are new chapters of the five serials, and 
short stories by popular writers. 


“Saturday’s Child,” by Juliet Wilbor 
Tompkins, is the opening novelette in the 
current number of the SMart Set. Among 
the short stories are “The Turning of the 
Worm,” by Ruth Kimball Gardiner; 
“Chantry’s Inventions,” by Francis Wil- 
ling Wharton; and “Men Call It Con- 
science,” by Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 


In the leading article of the BooxK- 
LOvERS for August, “The Promise of 
Civic Beauty,” Andrew White Crawford 
discusses the outer-park systems of 
America and the _ beautifying of city 
and village. The special pictorial fea- 
tures are the color reproductions of paint- 
ings by Henner, Agache, Laurens and 
Sinibaldi, and six pencil drawings of “Pic- 
turesque Bits of Old London,” by Ver- 
non H. Bailey. 
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A COURSE IN LITERATURE, HISTORY AND BIOLOGY 


LESSON XI. 


HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


French. 


| 
Period VIII. The Novel. 
| 


( Dumas. 
Balzac. 
Gautier. 
Daudet. 

| Maupassant. 
| Zola, 


English. 


Period II. 


The Chaucerian Age. - 


( Chaucer. 
| Malory. 


Sir Thomas More. 


Period Ill. 


| Wyatt & Surrey. 
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BALZAC 


Honore de Balzac, the chief exponent 
of the realistic school of French novel- 
ists, was born at Tours on 
May 16, 1799. After attend- 
ing school in Tours and Paris, 
he became a lawyer’s clerk. 
Having a talent for writing, he composed 


Balzac 


1799-1850 


some dozen novels, notwithstanding 
strong opposition on the part of his fam- 
ily. These novels were published anony- 
mously and to some of them he later re- 
fused to lay claim. His first novel of 
actual worth, was published in 1829, and 
was followed by a series which extended 
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to his death. His last works are among 
his best. 

It was Balzac’s plan to write a ‘“Come- 
die Humaine,” in which was to be pre- 
sented a complete picture of modern civ- 
ilization. The result was a_ prodigious 
output of which “Le Pere Goriat,” “Les 





HONORE DE BALZAC 


”? 


Illusions Perdues,” “Tes Marana,” and 
“Eugenie Graudet” are examples. 

In 1850 Balzac married a Polish widow. 
Three months later. on August 18, he 
died in Paris. : 

Selection 


From “A Passion in the Desert.” Trans- 
lated by George Burnham Ives. 

In the middle of the night, his slumber was 
disturbed by a peculiar noise. He sat up, and 
the profound silence which prevailed enabled 
him to recognize a breathing whose savage 
energy could not belong to a human being. A 
terrible fear, increased by the dark, the silence, 
and the bewilderment of the first waking mo- 
ments, froze his heart. Indeed, he already 
felt the painful contraction of his hair, when, 
by dint of straining his eyes, he perceived in 
the darkness two faint amber lights. At first 
he attributed those lights to the reflection of 
his own eyes; but soon, the brilliancy of the 
night assisting him little by little to distinguish: 
the objects in the caravan, he discovered a huge 
beast lying within two yards of him. Was it 
alion? Was it a tiger? Was it a crocodile? 

The Provencal had not enough education to 
know to what species his companion belonged; 
but his terror was the more violent in that 
his ignorance led him to imagine all sorts of 
calamities at once. He endured the fiendish 
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tortures of listening, of noticing the irregulari- 
ties of that breathing, without losing a sound, 
and without daring to make the slightest mo- 
tion. 

The lion of Egypt was asleep, curled up like 
a huge dog in peaceable possession of a lux- 
uriant kennel at the door of a palace; its eyes, 
which had opened for a moment, had closed 
again. Its head was turned towards the French- 
man. A thousand conflicting thoughts passed 
through the mind of the panther’s prisoner; 
at first, he thought of killing her with his car- 
bine, but he saw that there was not room 
enough between himself and the beast for him 
to take aim; the end of the barrel would have 
reached beyond the panther. And suppose she 
should awake? That supposition kept him 
perfectly still. Twice he put his hand to his 
scimitar, with the idea of cutting off his enemy’s 
head; but the difficulty of cutting through the 
close-haired skin made him abandon the bold 
project. “If I missed, it would be sure death,” 
he thought. 

He preferred the chances of a fight, and de- 
termined to wait for daylight. And the day 
was not long in coming. Then the Frenchman 
was able to examine the beast; its muzzle was 
stained with blood. 

“It has eaten a good meal,” thought he, un- 
disturbed as to whether the meal had been of 
human flesh or not; “it will not be hungry 
when it wakes.” 

It was a female; the hair on the stomach and 
thighs was a dazzling white. A number of lit- 
tle spots, like velvet, formed dainty bracelets 
around her paws. The muscular tail was white 
also, but ended in black rings. The upper part 
of the coat, yellow as unpolished gold, but very 
smooth and soft, bore the characteristic mark- 
ing of rose-shaped spots which serve to dis- 
tinguish panthers from other varieties of the 
feline family. That placid but formidable host- 
ess lay snoring in an attitude as graceful as 
that of a cat lying on the cushion of an otto- 
man. Her blood-stained paws, muscular and 
provided with sharp claws, were above her 
head, which rested on them; and from her muz- 
zle projected a few straight hairs called whisk- 
ers, like silver thread. If he had seen her thus 
in a cage the Provencal would certainly have 
admired the beast’s grace and the striking con- 
trast of the bright colors which gave to her 
coat an imperial gloss and splendor; but at 
that moment his eyes were bewildered by that 
terrible sight. The presence of the panther, 
even though asleep, produced upon him the ef- 
fect which the snake’s magnetic eyes are said 
to produce upon the pightingale. For a mo- 
ment the soldier’s courage oozed away before 
that danger; whereas it would doubtless have 
been raised to its highest pitch before the 
mouths of cannon vomiting shot and _ shell. 
However, a bold thought entered his mind 
and froze at its source the cold perspiration 
which stood on his brow. Acting like those 
men who, driven to the wall by misfortune, 
defy death and offer themselves defenseless to 
its blows, he detected in that adventure a 
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tragedy which he could not understand, and 
resolved to play his part with honor to the 
last. 

“The Arabs might have killed me the day 
before yesterday,” he thought. 

Looking upon himself as dead, he waited 
with anxious curiosity for his enemy to wake. 
When the sun appeared, the panther suddenly 
opened her eyes; then she stretched her paws, 
as if to limber them and to rid herself of the 
cramp; finally she yawned, showing her terri- 
fying arsenal of teeth, and her cloven tongue, 
hard as a file. 

“She is like a dainty woman!’ thought the 
Frenchman, as he watched her roll about and 
go through the prettiest and most coquettish 
movements. 

She licked off the blood which stained her 
paws and her nose, and scratched her head 
again and again, with the most graceful of 
gestures. 

“Good! give a little attention to your toilet!” 
said the Frenchman to himself, his gayety re- 
turning with his courage; “in a moment we 
will bid each other good day.” 

And he grasped the short poniard which he 
had taken from the Maugrabins. 

At that moment the panther turned her face 
towards the Frenchman and gazed steadfastly 
at him without moving. The rigidity of her 
steely eyes, and their unendurable brilliancy, 
made the Provencal shudder, especially when 
the beast walked towards him; but he gazed 
at her with a caressing expression, and smil- 
ing at her as if to magnetize her, allowed her 
to come close to him; then, with a touch as 
gentle and loving as if he were caressing the 
fairest of women, he passed his hand over her 
whole body from head to tail, scratching with 
his nails the flexible vertebrae which formed 
the panther’s yellow back. The animal stiffen- 
ed her tail with pleasure, her eyes became 
softer; and when the Frenchman performed 
that self-interested caress for the third time, 
she began to purr, as cats do to express pleas- 
ure; but the sound came forth from a throat so 
deep and so powerful that it rang through the 
grotto like the last notes of an organ through 
a church. The Provencal, realizing the im- 
portance of his caresses, repeated them in a 
way to sooth, to lull the imperious courtesan. 
When he felt sure that he had allayed the 
ferocity of his capricious companion, whose 
hunger had certainly been sated the night be- 
fore, he rose and started to leave the grotto. 
The panther allowed him to go; but, when he 
had climbed the hill, she bounded after him as 
lightly as a sparrow hops from branch to 
branch, and rubbed against his legs, curving 
her back after the manner of a cat; then, look- 
ing into her guest’s face with an eye whose 
glare had become less deadly, she uttered that 
wild cry which naturalists liken to the noise 
made by a saw. 

“She is very exacting!’”” exclaimed the 
Frenchman with a smile. 

He tried playing with her ears, patting her 
sides, and scratching her head hard with his 
nails; and finding that he was successful, he 


tickled her skull with the point of his dagger, 
watching for an opportunity to kill her, but 
the hardness of the bones made him afraid 
that he might not succeed. 

The sultana of the desert approved her 
slave’s talents by raising her head, stretching 
out her neck, and demonstrating her delight 
by the tranquillity of her manner. Suddenly 
the Frenchman thought that to murder with 
a single blow that savage princess he would 
have to stab her in the throat, and he had al- 
ready raised his blade, when the panther 
satiated no doubt, gracefully lay down at his 
feet, casting on him from time to time glances 
in which, despite their natural savagery, there 
was a vague expression of kindness. The poor 
Provencal ate his dates, leaning against one 
of the palm-trees; but he gazed by turns at 
the desert in search of rescuers, and at his 
terrible companion to observe the progress 
of her uncertain kindness. The panther watch- 
ed the place where the date-stones fell, when- 
ever he threw one away, and her eyes then 
expressed a most extraordinary degree of sus- 
picion. She examined the Frenchman with 
the prudent scrutiny of a tradesman; but that 
scrutiny was evidently favorable to him, for, 
when he had finished his meagre meal, she lick- 
ed his shoes, and with her rough, strong tongue 
removed as by a miracle the dust that had 
become caked in the creases of the leather. 

“But what will happen when she is hun- 
gry?” thought the Provencal. Despite the 
shudder caused by that idea, the soldier began 
to observe with a curious ardour the propor- 
tions of the panther, certainly one of the 
finest examples of the species; for she was 
three feet in height, and four feet long, not 
including the tail. That powerful weapon, as 
round as a club, measured nearly three feet. 
The face, which was as large as a lioness’s, was 
distinguished by an expression of extraordinary 
shrewdness; the unfeeling cruelty of the tiger 
was predominant therein, but there was also 
a vague resemblance to the face of an artful 
woman. At that moment, the solitary queen’s 
features disclosed a sort of merriment like 
that of Nero in his cups; she had quenched 
her thirst in blood, and was inclined to play. 
The soldier tried to come and go; the panther 
allowed him to do as he pleased, contenting 
herself with following him with her eyes, re- 
sembling not so much a faithful dog as a 
great Angora cat, distrustful of everything, 
even her master’s movements. When he turn- 
ed he saw beside the spring the remains of his 
horse; the panther had brought the body all 
that distance. About two-thirds of it were 
consumed. The spectacle encouraged the 
Frenchman. It was easy then for him to ex- 
plain the panther’s absence and the forbear- 
ance with which she had treated him during 
his sleep. Emboldened by his good fortune to 
tempt the future, he conceived the wild hope 
of living on good terms with the panther from 
day to day, neglecting no method of taming 
her and winning her good graces. 

He returned to her side and had the in- 
describable joy of seeing her move her tail 
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with an almost imperceptible movement. There- 
upon he sat down fearlessly beside her and 
they began to play together; he patted her 
paws and her nose, twisted her ears, threw her 
over on her back, and scratched roughly her 
warm, soft flanks. She made no objection, 
and when the soldier attempted to smooth the 
hair on her paws, she carefully withdrew her 
nails, which were curved like Damascus blades. 
The Frenchman, who had one hand on his 
dagger, was still thinking of thrusting it into 
‘the side of the too trustful panther; but he 
was afraid of being strangled in her last con- 
vulsions. Moreover, he had in his heart a 
sort of remorse, enjoining upon him to re- 
spect a harmless creature. It seemed to him 
that he had found a friend in that boundless 
desert. 

Involuntarily he thought of his first sweet- 
heart, whom he had nicknamed Mignonne, by 
antiphrasis, because she was so fiendishly -jeal- 
ous that, throughout all the time that their 
intercourse lasted, he had to be on his guard 
against the knife with which she constantly 
threatened him. That memory of his youth 
suggested to him the idea of trying to make the 
young panther answer to that name; he ad- 
mired her agility, her grace, and her gentle- 
ness with less terror now. 

Towards the close of the day he had become 
accustomed to his hazardous situation and he 
was almost in love with its dangers. His com- 
panion had finally caught the habit of turning 
to him when he called, in a falsetto voice: 

“Mignonne!” 

At sunset, Mignonne repeated several times 
a deep and melancholy cry. 

“She has been well brought up,” thought the 
light-hearted soldier, “she is saying her 
prayers.” 

But that unspoken jest only came into his 
mind when he noticed the peaceful attitude 
which his companion maintained. 

“Come, my pretty blonde, I will let you go 
to bed first,” he said, relying upon the agility 
of his legs to escape as soon as she slept, and 
trusting to find another resting-place for the 
night. 

He waited impatiently for the right moment 
for his flight; and when it came he walked rap- 
idly towards the Nile: but he had traveled 
barely a quarter cf a league through the sand, 
when he heard the panther bounding after 
him, and uttering at intervals that saw-like cry, 
which was even more alarming than the heavy 
thud of her bounds. 

“Well, well!” he said, “she has really taken 
a fancy to me! It may be that this young 
panther has never met a man before; it is flat- 
tering to possess her first love!’ 

At that moment he stepped into one of those 
quicksands which are so perilous to travelers, 
and from which it is impossible to extricate 
one’s self. Feeling that he was caught, he ut- 
tered a cry of alarm; the panther seized him by 
the collar with her teeth, and with a powerful 
backward leap rescued him from death as if by 
magic. 

“Ah!” cried the soldier, caressing her en- 
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thusiastically, “it is a matter of life or death be- 
tween us now, Mignonne! But no tricks!” 

Then he retraced his steps. 

From that moment the desert was, as it were, 
peopled for him. It contained a living creature 
to whom the Frenchman could talk, and whose 
ferocity was moderated for him, without any 
comprehension on his part of the reasons for 
that extraordinary friendship. However de- 
sirous the soldier was to remain up and on 
his guard, he fell asleep. When he awoke he 
saw nothing of Mignonne; he ascended the 
hill, and saw her in the far distance, bounding 
along according to the custom of these animals, 
which are prevented from running by the ex- 
treme flexibility of their spinal column. Mig- 
nonne arrived with bloody chops; she received 
her companion’s proffered caresses, manifest- 
ing her delight by reiterated and deep purrs. 
Her eyes, full of languor, rested with even 
more mildness than before on the Provencal, 
who spoke to her as to a domestic animal: 

“Aha! mademoiselle—for you are a good girl, 
aren’t you? Upon my word! how we like to be 
patted! Aren’t you ashamed! Have you been 
eating up some Arab? Never mind! they’re 
animals like yourself. But don’t go eating 
Frenchmen, at all events. If you do I shall 
not love you any more!” 

She played as a huge puppy plays with its 
master, allowing him to roll her over and pat 
her by turns, and sometimes she challenged 
him, by putting her paw upon him, with an 
appealing gesture. 

Several days passed thus. 

Whether it was that his will, magnetically 
strong, had changed his companion’s disposi- 
tion, or that she found abundant food, because 
of the constant battles that were taking place 
in those deserts, she spared the Frenchman’s 
life, and he finally ceased to distrust her when 
he found that she had become so tame. 

One day, in the dazzling sunlight, an enor- 
mous bird hovered in the sky. The Provencal 
left his panther to scrutinize that new guest; 
but after waiting a moment, his neglected sul- 
tana uttered a low growl. 

“God forgive me, I believe that she is jeal- 
ous!” he cried, seeing that her eyes had be- 
come steely once more. “Surely Virginie’s 
soul has passed into that body!” 

The eagle disappeared while the soldier was 
admiring the panther’s rounded flank. There 
was so much youthful grace in her outlines. 
She was as pretty as a woman. The light fur 
of her coat blended by delicate shades with the 
dead-white of her thighs. The vivid sunshine 
caused that living gold, those brown spots, to 
gleam in such wise as to make them indescrib- 
ably charming. The Provencal and his panther 
gazed at each other with an air of comprehen- 
sion; the coquette started when she felt her 
friend’s nails scratching her head; her eyes 
shone like flashes of lightning, then she closed 
them tight. 

“She has a soul!” he cried, as he studied the 
tranquil repose of that queen of the sands, 
white as their pulsing light, solitary and burn- 
ing as they. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Sir Thomas Malory. 


Period IlIl.—The Renaissance in England (1400-1660). 


The fifteenth century was a barren 
period in English literature. In that cen- 
tury men went back to the schools and 
study was the occupation rather than the 
creation of new things in literature. It 
was a period of general education and 
it was important in that it prepared the 
way for the great succeeding era. The 
“new learning” had by this time pene- 
trated into England; Englishmen had 
gone to Italy, had there caught the spirit 


“of the great revival, had learned many 


things, new and wonderful, in that world 
of the Medici, and now they came back 
to teach at Oxford and at Cambridge. 
Italian scholars came also and England 
began to absorb the vast store of knowl- 
edge, began to lay the foundation of that 
garner which should supply her with 
classical material for centuries to come. 

Right in the midst of the Renaissance 
movement came the discovery of the art 
that was to transform the conditions of 
literature. William Caxton learned the 
art of printing at Bruges and returning 
to England in 1476, set up a press at 
Westminster, where, a translator and critic 
of no mean worth as well as a printer, he 
began to issue forth that great product of 
the new order,—the printed book. 

The latter years of the fifteenth and 
the early years of the sixteenth centuries 
were years of the widening of the world’s 
horizon. In 1492, Columbus discovered 
America; in 1540 Copernicus put forth 
his new conception of the solar system. 
People had thought the earth the central 
unit around which the heavens revolved. 
Now Copernicus discovered the centre of 
the system to be the sun and the earth 
only one of the forms that move about it. 

In the meantime the Church experienced 
vast changes. In 1517 Martin Luther 
tacked up his defiance on the Cathedral! 


\ Wyatt and Surrey. 
j Sir Thomas [lore. 


doors at Wittenberg; and in 1526 Tyn- 
dale’s translation of the Bible appeared 
in England. 

The later action of Henry VIII set 
England free from Pope and the mon- 
astery. 

To sum it all up in Dr. Pancoast’s very 
excellent way, 

“Thus England came to share in the diverse 
activities of the Renaissance, intellectual, mari- 
time, and religious; in the revival of learning, 
the discovery of the world and the Reforma- 
tion. In the fifteenth century she had absorbed 
and stored up many vital influences; early in 
the sixteenth century, these slowly accumu- 
lated forces, these new emotions and ideas, be- 
gan to find an outlet in the work of a new class 
of writers, and we reach the threshold of the 
Elizabethan era, the time when the Renais- 
sance found utterance in English literature.’ 

The fifteenth century was not, how- 
ever, wholly without product of any kind. 
Among the works that came from the 
Caxton press was the “Morte d’Arthur,” 
by Sir Thomas Malory. This was an 
‘important work, not only because of its 
own intrinsic value, but because of the 
material it furnished in after years, espe- 
cially to Tennyson, who based his “Idylls 
of the King” upon it. 

Just who Sir Thomas Malory was is 
not positively known, though many con- 
jectures have been set forth. But his 
excellence as a compiler and probably as 
a translator, makes succeeding genera- 
tions his debtor, just as they are the 
debtors of William Caxton, through 
whose agencies the “Morte d’Arthur” 
was brought to light. In its substance 
the work is a collection of the old French, 
criginally Celtic, Arthurian legends, in 
which Merlin and Launceolate, Modred 
and Arthur, the king, appear. Even 
unto this day the work is eminently read- 
able and has gone through many editions 
since Elizabeth’s day. 
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Among the first writers of the sixteenth 
century stands Sir Thomas More, the 
friend of Erasmus and the author of 
“Utopia.” 

Sir Thomas More was born in London, 
in 1478. He was the son of Sir John 
; More, a London barrister. 
ee When thirteen years of age he 
1478-1835 entered the service of the 

Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Thomas Morton, and in 1492 entered 
Canterbury Hall, Oxford. In 1494 he 
entered the New Inn, London, and in 
1496 entered Lincoln’s Inn. His Parlia- 
mentary career began in 1504, and in 1515 
he was sent ambassador to Flanders to 
settle disputes there. In 1518 he was 
made master of bequests by Henry VIII; 
in 1521 he was knighted; in 1523 he be- 
came speaker of the House of Commons 
and in 1525 high steward of Cambridge 
University. He defended the Papacy 
and opposed Tyndale. In 1529 he suc- 
ceeded Wolsey as Chancellor and imme- 
diately opposed the divorce of Catherine. 
When the action was passed to defy the 
Papacy and to vest the succession in the 
issue of Anne Boleyn, More refused to 
take the required oath. He was com- 
mitted to the Tower, indicted for high 
treason and was beheaded on Tower Hill, 
July 6, 1535. 

In the Gosse and Garnett “History of 
English Literature” it is said of More 
that 

“Tntellectually, he was rathér brilliant than 
great; his precocity and powers of adaptation 
were marvelous; he shone equally among 
scholars and statesmen so long as originality 
was not required; but he was rather fitted to 
adorn than to extend the domain of letters, 


and as a statesman he took narrow views and 
misunderstood the spirit of his time.” 


It was Plato’s “Republic” resurrected 
that constituted the “Utopia” generally ; 
at the same time the work had sufficient 
force and wielded a sufficient influence 
of its own to make it a model in itself 
for future works of its class, while its 
name has become a by-word. It was the 
practical conception of a practical man 
and had a deceptive possibility. It seemed 
plausible, yet to put it into practice would, 
as Messrs. Gosse and Garnett say, “re- 
quire the complete reconstruction of 
society.” 
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Later in life, More repudiated his own 
views on toleration to a great exterit. 
And yet, whatever his inconsistencies, they 
must have been the outcome of carefully 
considered convictions. That More was 
a martyr to principle makes his name one 
to be revered; that he could say “no” 
invests him with a power greater than 
most of his contemporaries possessed. 
He lived at a time when men followed 
rather than went independently; he was 
strong enough to tell the King wherein 
he believed him wrong, nor did he stint 
his frankness because of the vision of the 
block. 


Wyatt and Surrey 


The influence of the Italian Renais- 
sance on English poetry begins with 
Wyatt and Surrey. Wyatt was the first 
poet to introduce the sonnet form into 
English verse, while Surrey adopted for 
the first time the blank verse measure. 
But more than these introductions of new 
poetic forms, Wyatt and Surrey caught 
the spirit of Italian rejuvenation and 
sentiment and wrote with feeling and 
enthusiasm, the love-poem. 


Sir Thomas Wyatt, born in Kent in 
1503, was a diplomat at the court of 
Henry VIII. It is said that he and Anne 
Boleyn had known each other from child- 
hood and that it was his passion for her 
that inspired most of his songs. That 
the attentions of Henry to Anne and later 
their marriage put her beyond his reach 
probably explains much of the melan- 
choly of the verse and many of the pas- 
sages. 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, was 
born about 1517 and was also a court 
poet, who spent much of his time in 
France. His poems were published with 
those of Wyatt in 1557, in “Tottel’s Mis- 
cellany.” He also translated the second 
and fourth books of the “Aéneid” into 
English blank verse. He was beheaded 
on Tower Hill in 1547, having become 
politically embroiled. 

In the Gosse and Garnett “History” 
we read, 


“English poetry has evidently entered a new 
region with Wyatt and Surrey. It is not so 
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much the intrinsic value of their productions 
which renders them memorable, as their having 
produced something which, unlike almost ev- 
erything that preceded it, cannot even now 
be termed superannuated.” 


Selections 
THe DREAM. 
By Sir Thomas Wyatt. 


Unstable dream, according to the place, 
Be steadfast once, or else at least be true; 
3y tasted sweetness make me not to rue 
The sudden loss of thy false feigned grace. 
By good respect, in such a dangerous case, 
Thou brought’st not her into these tossing 
seas; 
Sut mad’st my sprite to live, my care to in- 
crease, 
My body in tempest her delight to embrace. 
The body dead, the spirit had his desire; 
Painless was the one, the other in delight. 
Why then alas did it not keep it right? 


3ut thus return to leap into the fire; 

And when it was at wish, could not remain? 

Such mocks of dreams do turn to deadly 
pain. 


DESCRIPTION OF SPRING. 
By Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey. 
Selected from “The Shepherd’s Pipe.” 


The sweet season, that bud and bloom forth 
brings, 
With green hath clad the hill and eke the vale: 
The nightingale with feathers new she sings: 
The turtle to her mate hath told her tale: 
Summer is come, for every spray now springs, 
The hart hath hung his old head on the pale: 
The buck in brake his winter coat he flings: 
The fishes float with new repaired scale: 
The adder all her slough away she slings: 
The swift swallow persueth the flies small: 
The busy bee her honey now she mings: 
Winter is worn that was the flowers’ bale: 
Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs. 
And thus I see among these pleasant things 
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ANCIENT History. Miers and Allen, 1899. 


THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, (431-404 B.C.) 


First Cause. 
Jealousy between Athens and Sparta. 


SECOND AND THIRD CAUuSEs. 

Interference of Athens in behalf of Cocyreans 
in the latter’s quarrel with Corinth. 

The blockade by the Athenians of the port 
of Potidaea on the Macedonian coast. 

Corinth, backed by Megara and A®gina, ap- 
pealed to Sparta and the Spartans, after hear- 
ing both sides, declared the Athenians to have 
been unjust and therefore declared war upon 
them. 


COMPARATIVE RESOURCES OF ATHENS AND 
SPARTA. 
SPARTA. 


With Sparta were all Peloponnesian States 
(except Achaia and Argos) and some of the 
States of Central Greece. 

A land force 60,000 strong. 

Considerable navy. 


ATHENS. 


With Athens were all the subject cities of the 
7Egean sea (300) and twice as many towns. 
Her chief strength lay in her navy. 


EVENTS OF THE WAR. 
INVASION OF ATTICA. 


The Spartans immediately invaded Attica. 
All the people round about Athens took refuge 
within the long walls. From their position 
they could see their homes burning; their 
lands being devastated. 

Meanwhile the Athenian fleet harassed the 
coasts of the Peloponneus. 

In the second year of the war the Spartans 
returned to complete the work of destruction. 
In this year also the plague came upon Athens 
and great numbers died, while misery filled the 
city throughout. Pericles fell under the scourge 
and Athens was left to the rule of demagogues, 
and thereafter her deeds were often misdeeds. 


PLATAEA DESTROYED. 


The Spartans succeeded in capturing Plataea 
and so vengeful were they that they razed the 
city to the ground, killed the men, sold the 
women into slavery and made of the vicinity 
a pasture-land. 


PEACE OF NICIAS. 


In 421, B. C., a truce was arranged between 
Athens and Sparta, to last for fifty years. But 
the truce failed to hold and the war went on. 
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‘THe SICILIAN EXPEDITION. 


One of the most popular men in Athens was 
Alcibiades, a pupil of Socrates, though very 
different from Socrates. Alcibiades conceived a 
grand scheme for taking Sicily, which had been 
settled by Dorians, and making of it a basis of 
‘operations against Africa and Italy. The ulti- 
mate aim was to consolidate the forces of the 
Hellenic world against Sparta. Alcibiades per- 
suaded the Athenians to fit out a magnificent 
expedition to effect the capture of Syracuse, 
the chief city of Sicily, and he went with it as 
one of the commanders. But suddenly he was 
called back to Athens to answer to a charge 
for impiety, and, fearing the consequences, he 
turned traitor, fled to Sparta and counselled the 
generals there how to strike an effective blow 
at the Athenians. The result was that the 
Spartans sent out an able general and a large 
force and the Athenian army and fleet were 
practically annihilated. 


NEWS 


SparRtA AIDED BY PERSIANS. 


The Spartans turned, before striking their 
last blow, to Persia, who was ever ready to aid 
one Greek against another. 

With the aid of Persian gold, Sparta gained 
control of the sea, and the last Athenian fleet 
was captured by Lysander, at A*gospotami 
in 405, B. C. To overtop this the allies became 
disaffected and deserted the cause. This pre- 
cipitated the Athenian surrender, which oc- 
curred in 404, B. C. 


RESULTS OF WAR. 
Athens never again rose to first power. 


Many portions of Greece desolated where 
towns and flourishing cities had been. 


The intellectual and moral growth of the 
Greeks checked, and they never developed to 
what they should have been, had they not en- 
gaged in a long, cruel, civil war. 


ZOOLOGY. 


LESSON XI. 


The Frog. 


EXTERNAL ANATOMY. 


‘Two surfaces. 
Dorsal (dark spots called pigment). 
Ventral. 


The pigment cells are under the control of the 
frog; he can make them large or small. (For 
protection.) 

Large head, about one-third size of skeleton. 

Large mouth; lower jaw only, movable. 
Tongue attached to front of mouth; teeth on 
upper jaw. 

Eyes large and prominent, no ear but a 
tympanic membrane. 

Two nostrils, near end of nose. 

Front limbs shorter than hind limbs. 

Arm. 

Forearm. 

Four digits 

No claws. 


attached with webs. 


INTERNAL ANATOMY. 


DIGESTIVE SYSTEM. 


Mouth. 

Oesophagus. 

Stomach—comparatively large. 

Intestines—small, long, narrow, coiled; large, 
short, wide. 

Liver—large, brown, three lobes. 

Gall-bladder—small, green sac lying within 
liver. 

Pancreas—lies between stomach and head of 
small intestines. 

Cloaca. 

Anus. 


CrrcuLATORY SystEM. (Arterial system). 


Heart—muscular, lying in pericardium. 
Auricles—two—right and leit. 
Ventricle—one. 
Three arches from heart. 
1st—Carotid (head). 
2d—Dorsal aorta (trunk). 
3d—Pulmo—cutaneous (lungs and skin). 


RESPIRATORY SYSTEM. 


Glottis. 
Laryngo—Tracheal. 
Lungs—one pair—thin—walled sacs. 
Skin. 
EXCRETORY SYSTEM. 


Kidneys—one pair—flat, oval, dark-red, near 
backbone—tubes leading into cloaca. 

Cloaca. 

Bladder—thin—walled. 


REPRODUCTIVE SYSTEM. 


Male—one pair testes. 
Female—ovaries—large bodies covered with 
egg-cells. 


NERVous SYSTEM. 


Central—brain and cord. 
Peripheral (muscles and organs). 
Brain—large optic lobes, small cerebellum. 
Ten pairs nerves. 

One olfactory (nose). 

Two optic (eyes). 

Ejght auditory (ears). 
Brachial nerve—supplies fore limbs. 
Sciatic nerve—supplies hind limbs. 
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MUSCLES. 
Triceps—large muscle at back of leg. 
Biceps—large muscle in upper arm. 
Sartorius—down middle of front of leg. 


Tue LIFE OF THE FROG. 


Eggs are white underneath, black on top. 
Found in a mass of jelly in streams in early 
spring. Developed in May. 


STacE 1. Eggs hatch as tadpoles—no eyes— 
no mouth. Have a sucker, which they attach 
to weeds; part of the egg remains to afford 
nourishment—two pairs of external gills. 

StacE 2. Third pair of gills—eyes and mouth 
—intestine developed—feed on water-plants. 

StacGE 3. Tadpole has grown considerably— 
external gills disappear and internal gills ap- 
pear, by which the tadpole breathes. 

STaGE 4. Gills replaced by lungs—hind limbs 
appear first—front limbs come a little later. 
Tail shrinks—mouth grows—intestines reduce 
in length—tail disappears and the frog be- 


comes terrestial, only living in the water dur- 
ing the breeding season. 
AMPHIBIA. 

Vertebrates with a naked skin—first has 
gills, afterward lungs—two pairs of limbs 
(never more, sometimes less)—four or five 
digits. Some retain tail throughout life, as sal- 
amanders, 

DISTRIBUTION. 

All over world except in polar regions and 
desert. Abundant in tropics. 
HABITs. 

Nocturnal—carniverous in adult stage. 
HABITAT. 

Some aquatic—some terrestial—some arbor- 
ial (live in bushes). 

CoLor. 

Adapted to surroundings. 
EXAMPLES. 

Bull Frog—Tree Frog—Horned Frog— 
Toads—Salamanders. 


BOTANY. 


LESSON X. 


Fruits. 


All parts of flowers are modified leaves. 
Calyx and corolla are floral envelopes because 
they surround stamens and pistils. 

A simple pistil has one carpel in ovary. 

A compound pistil has more. 

A carpel is a modified pistil-leaf. 5 

A fruit is the ripened ovary with whatever 
other part may be intimately connected with it. 

The contents of a single pollen-grain are 
protoplasm, food material and nucleus. 


Two classes of fruits: 


Succulent (cranberry). 

Dry (Kentucky coffee-bean). 

An indehicent fruit is one that does not 
open to let out seeds. 

A dehicent fruit does open. 

Follicle opens down one side (milkweed). 

Pod opens down two sides (lima-bean). 

A capsule opens down three or more sides 
(Jamestown weed). 


TABLE OF FRUITs. 


Succulent. 
Berry. 
Pepo (orange). 
Pome (apple). 
Drupe (cherry). 
Dry. 

Indehiscent. 
Achene (sunflower). 
Nut (acorn). 
Grain (corn). 
Samara (maple). 


Dehiscent. 
Follicle. 
Pod. 
Capsule. 

Fruits and seeds are distributed by wind, 
water and animals. 

Feathered fruits (dandelion, thistle, clema- 
tis). 

A typical berry has a thin skin that can be 
peeled off, a fleshy portion and seeds imbedded 
in centre (tomato, grape, cranberry). 

A pepo is a modified berry or gourd (orange, 
pumpkin). 

A pome is a modified berry because it is not 
only ovary, but calyx (apple, pear, quince). 

A drupe is a succulent fruit with a stone 
(cherry, apricot). 

Dry Fruits. 

The achene has only one seed. 

The nut has hard ovary wall. 

Grains have ovary wall, testa and tegmen 
closely connected. 

The samora is a winged fruit. 


FEATHERED SEEDS (milkweed). 

WincED Fruits (maple, elm, ash, tulip-pop- 
lar). 

WINGED SEEDs (catalpa, trumet-vine, pine). 

Fruits CARRIED BY ANIMALS. 


3idens (two teeth) cockle-burr, burdock). 

Animals are attracted by bright colors of 
orange, apple, pear, etc. They eat fleshy part 
and throw seed away. 
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FICTION 


ANOTHER Man’s Money. By 
With frontispiece. 316 pp. 
Union Press. 

A reprint of an English novel, with a relig- 
ious turn, Scotch surroundings, and a moral. 


David 


I2mo. 


Lyall. 
The 


By Gertrude Franklin Ath- 
545 pp. 12mo. Macmillan. 


Crisis, Toe. By Winston Churchill. Illustrated 
by Howard Chandler Christy. 522 pp. I2mo. 
Paper. Macmillan. 

Cheap reprints of recent successful novels. 


Conqueror, THE. 
erton. Paper. 


Crecy. By Edith Lawrence. With frontispiece. 

221 pp. 16mo. Buckles. 

An historical romance, cast in the form of 
letters, covering the period from October -1o, 
1776, through four months, or the period when 
the American and English troops were alter- 
nately holding the region about Princeton. A 
love story runs through the letters; there is 
much of adventure; and the local scene has 
been closely studied, more closely than the 
dialect. The novel opens with a letter to Gen- 
eral Stryker, of Trenton. 


Diary oF A Musician, THE. Edited by Dol- 
ores M. Bacon. 276 pp. I2mo. Holt. 
An extravagantly phrased diary written by a 
supposed genius whose eccentricities and moral 
practices cannot be excused, even in a genius. 


Donny’s Captain. By E. Livingston Prescott. 

156 pp. 18mo. The Union Press. 

A Sunday school story, in which figure a 
small boy and a sinful captain, whom the boy 
converts to find out that it is his father. The 
story is told in child dialect. 


FroM THE CLIFFs OF CROAGHAUN. By Robert 
Cromie. Illustrated by Victor Prout. 343 
pp. I2mo. Saalfield Co. 

A story which opens in Galway Bay, where 
a London physician has gone to recruit and 
finds an “interesting case,’ and passes from 
this to a search for gold in Guiana, ending 
with the use of a steerable torpedo in order to 
bluff a Brazilian ship which seeks to obtain 
the gold gained by the adventure. 


INTERVENING SEA, THE. By David Lyall. II- 
lustrated by Harold Copping. 316 pp. 12mo. 
The Union Press. 

A reprint of an English novel, whose scene 
opens at Oxford and continues in English 
eounty society, with a touch of social ques- 
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tions, something of the consolations of re- 
ligion, and a bankruptcy with its usual dire 
results in English novels. 


By George C. Alborn. With 
12mo. Morning Star Pub- 


IsH KERIOTH. 
portrait. 263 pp. 
lishing House. 
A study of the life of Judas Iscariot, whose 

one original touch is the introduction of the 

mother of Judas as a follower of Jesus. 


Lure 0’ Gop, Tue. By Bailey Millard. Draw- 
ings and decorations by Arthur William 
Brown. 247 pp. 12mo. E. J. Clode. 

This novel, dedicated to W. R. Hearst, opens 
with a young man who comes down to Nome 
with the treasure which he has gained in min- 
ing. He is robbed, and his struggle to recover 
his gold carries the book through a series of 
Alaskan adventures. 


MorTHER OF PauLINnE, THE. By L. Parry Trus- 
cott. 2¢7 pp. 12mo. Appleton. 

A novel of English life, in which the hand- 
some and good tempered, but somewhat uncer- 
tain, English father is the pivot on which the 
story moves, dealing with the life of the man’s 
daughters, their marriage, and the child of one, 
a study of commonplace English domesticity. 


Mrs. J. WortHincton Woopwarp. By Helen 

Beekman. 361 pp. 1I2mo. Brentano’s. 

A novel of American life, cast in a New Eng- 
land college town whose name and surround- 
ings suggest Williamstown. Written autobiog- 
raphically by the daughter of a German emigre 
of 1848, who marries a New York broker. 
There follows a complication which ends in a 
suicide of a man involved in intrigue which re- 
flects unjustly on the heroine. 


By Captain A. O. 
234 pp. 12mo. Long- 


Oup HENpDRIK’s TALES. 
Vaughan. Illustrated. 
mans, Green. 

Folk lore stories of South Africa told in the 
valley of the Vaal by a Hottentot to two little 
white children. No indication is made in the 
preface or otherwise as to how closely the 
original is followed. The influence of “Uncle 
Remus” is apparent in the diction. 


PILLAR OF Licut, THE. By Louis Tracy, au- 
thor of “The Wings of the Morning.” With 
frontispiece. 339 pp. I2mo. E. J. Clode. 
Life in a light-house by a man of means, 

education and position who has sought the 

post to secure retirement. A _ girl baby is 
found in a drifting boat. Out of this contact 
there develops a story which wanders far. 





NEW 


Uncie Bor anp Aunt BeEcky’s STRANGE AD- 
VENTURES AT THE WorLp’s GREAT ExXposi- 
tion. By Herschel Williams. Illustrated. 
358 pp. 12mo. Laird and Lee. 

The usual story called out by an exposition, 
in which a country couple are taken from 
Maine, through the fair, with a sight of New 
York Midway and California at the end. 


Princess in Carico, A. Bv Edith Ferguson 
Black. 140 pp. 12mo. The Union Press. 
A typical story for the Sunday-school library, 

high in moral tone and interesting in char- 

acter, suitable to children from ten to fifteen 
or a little older. 


WELLESLEY Stories. By Grace Louise Cook. 
Revised edition, illustrated and enlarged. 340 
pp. 12mo. Bacon & Co. 

One of a series, giving short stories in re- 
gard to each of the women’s colleges. In it 
the fortunes of a young woman are narrated 
from the election of a Freshman president, 
through all the successive stages of college, 
including the capture of an under-class woman. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 


AND THE PACIFIC. 
With 


I2mo. 


AMERICA, ASIA By Wolf 
von Schierbrand, Ph. D. thirteen 
maps. 334 pp. Indexed. Holt. 

A study of the Pacific with a view to Amer- 
ican expansion, reviewing the present condi- 
tion of trade, and suggesting the means by 
which it can be increased. 


REAL AND 
Preston 
Lippin- 


TRUE REPUBLICANISM; OR, 
IDEAL IN POLITICS. 3y 
Stearns. 264 pp. Indexed. 
cott. 


A brief study of the foundations of free in- 
stitutions, replete with many small inaccuracies, 
and devoted to the thesis that limits upon the 
cemocratic principle, as usually understood, 
are necessary in order to secure a stable gov- 
ernment. The close of the work reviews at 
length Lincoln’s career, and the volume ends 
with a chapter on the ethics of war. 


THE 
Frank 


I2mo. 


TRAVEL 


NEw ENGLAND IN LETTERS. 
well Wilson. Illustrated. 
12mo. Wessels. 


The New England scenes associated with 
Longfellow, Whittier, Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Holmes, and lesser men are described in short 
chapters, prepared with equal diligence in read- 
ing and in travel. A most useful book to any 
one making a summer trip through New Eng- 
land, not complete, but suggestive. 


By Rufus Rock- 
384 pp. Indexed. 
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RELIGION 


Dux Curistus. By William Elliot Griffis. 296 
pp. 12mo. Macmillan. 

An outline study of missions in Japan by the 
author of a number of works upon the Em- 
pire, an authority in particular upon its mis- 
sion development. 


HoLpING THE Ropes. By Belle M. Brain, au- 
thor of “Fuel for Missionary Fires,” etc. 
224 pp. I2mo. Funk and Wagnall. 


Suggestions for the furthering of individual 
interest in missionary work. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


By Col. 
Illustrated. 


ADVENTURES OF BUFFALO BILL, THE. 
William F. Cody (Buffalo Bill). 
156 pp. 16mo. Harper. 

An autobiographical account by W. F. Cody 
of his early life, beginning with his killing of 
his first Indian at eleven. His life as a scout 
and express rider are both included, and a 
chapter on his experiences as a showman closes 
the volume. 


Barr Ferree. 
8vo. Leonard 


PENNSYLVANIA: A PRIMER. By 
Illustrated. 248 pp. Indexed. 
Scott Pub. Co. 


A complete and valuable handbook of Penn- 
sylvania history and affairs, written by the 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania Society. It is 
concise and authoritative and well adapted for 
practical, general use. 


Story OF THE RED Cross, A. 
ton. With portrait. 199 pp. 
pleton. 


By Clara Bar- 
I2mo. Ap- 


A cursory account of aid extended through 
the Red Cross under Miss Clara Barton’s man- 
agement in the Texas famine, Florida yellow 
fever, Johnstown flood, Russian famine, Sea 
Island relief, Armenian relief, Cuba, and Gal- 
veston. No accounts are given and no state- 
ment of the amounts expended. 


LETTERS 


JOURNEY IN THE SEABOARD SLAVE States, A. 
By Frederick L. Olmsted. With a biographi- 
cal sketch by Frederick L. Olmsted, Jr., and 
an introduction by William P. Trent. Two 
vols. 8vo. Putnam. 


In 1853 Frederick Law Olmsted, who later 
became the most distinguished landscape gard- 
ener in the United States, took two trips 
through the seaboard slave States, writing let- 
ters upon them to the “New York Times’”’ 
which rivalled Young’s letters from France be- 
fore the French Revolution. They have a sim- 
ilar value in describing the conditions which 
preceded the war, and were of great import- 
ance in awakening and educating Northern 
sentiment. 
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Crom- 
Three 


SPEECHES OF OLIVER 
WELL, THE. By Thomas Carlyle. 
vols. 8vo. Putnam. 

A comely reprint of Cromwell’s Letters, the 
text from the third edition, with an intro- 
duction by C. H. Firth, describing the circum- 
stances under which Carlyle composed the 
work, and a note by the present editor, C. S. 
Lomas, explaining the changes which have 
been made, correcting names in which Car- 
lyle was in error, adding additional letters, re- 
turning to the original phraseology, and re- 
vising the speeches from the original manu- 
script, instead of trusting, as Carlyle did, to 
printed and inaccurate copies. 


LETTERS AND 


CLASSICS 


3ROWNING, 
Imported by 


3ARRETT 
Indexed. 


PorMs OF ELIZABETH 
THE. 5098, 632 pp. 
Scribner. 


Edited by 
16mo. 


Porms BY WILLIAM WoRDSWORTH. 
Professor Knight. 630 pp. Indexed. 
Imported by Scribner. 

Additions to the Caxton Thin Paper Series, 
the finest and most useful series of pocket- 
classics issued, and most valuable as_ being 
within the means of the many. 


ESSAYS 


Wuat Is Art? By Leo Tolstoy. 237 pp. 16mo. 

Funk & Wagnall. 

A reprint of Tolstoy’s famous essay, trans- 
lated by Aylmer Maude and printed in a single 
volume. It formerly appeared in a larger col- 
lection of Tolstoy’s essays prepared by Mr. 


Maude. 


HUMOR AND SATIRE 


As A CHINAMAN SAw Us. Passages from his 
letters to a friend at home. With frontis- 
piece. 324 pp. I2mo. Appleton. 

The transparent mask of a hypothetic China- 
man is used to express familiar, cynical opin- 
ions in regard to the conditions, character, 
tendency, conduct and customs of American 
life. Here and there, a sharp and well turned 
reference lays bare some unexpected weak- 
ness, but for the most part the satire follows 
familiar lines and is as conventional as the 
evils it attacks. 


In Merry Measure. By Tom Masson. II- 
lustrated. Life Publishing Co. 

Verse de societe which has appeared in 
“Life,” touching lightly, sharply and with much 
neatness of phrase various phases of the Amer- 
ican Vanity Fair. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CONNECTIVES OF ENGLISH SPEECH. By James 
C. Fernald. 316 pp. 12mo. Funk and Wag- 
nall. 

A helpful guide to the proper use of preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, relative pronouns and ad- 
verbs. 

Crozier’s GENERAL ARMORY. 
liam Armstrong Crozier, F. R. S. 
8vo. Fox, Duffield. 

An attempt to collect an alphabetic registry 
of “American families entitled to ‘armor.’” 
The principle adopted is that ‘‘a man is justi- 
fied in using a coat of arms, providing that it 
has been in.use by his family for one hundred 
years.” In the preface the assertion is made 
that evidence has been examined in each case. 
No reference is made to the authorities on 
which the ascription of arms is based. A num- 
ber of families are omitted usually included, 
and a number of families included for which 
very dubious authority exists. 

MONOGRAPH OF THE Buppuist TEMPLE. By 
Maxwell Sommerville. 47 pp. Paper. 8vo. 
A new revised and enlarged description of 

the late Professor Sommerville’s description 
of his famous Buddhist Temple at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. This Temple is the only 
thing of its kind outside the countries in which 
the Buddhist religion prevails and thousands 
have come from far places to see it. The hand- 
book is well illustrated. 

Nuts To CracK AND Drawinc-Room 
By George Schorb. _ Illustrated. 
12mo. Paper. Laird & Lee. 
Conundrums, riddles, “parlor  entertain- 

ments,” and legerdemain fill this melange of 

amusements. 

PHONOGRAPHIC AMANUENSIS, Tne. By Jerome 
B. Howard. With a prefatory note by Benn 
Pitman. 216 pp. 16mo. Phonographic In- 
stitute Co. 

A succession of exercises in Benn Pitman 
phonography intended for use by students, be- 
ginning with exercises in straight consonants 
and ending with proper names containing the 
usual material for instruction and practice. 
Ranp-McNALLy Economizer, THE. Compiled 

by W. S. Wrenn. Illustrated. 189 pp. 18mo. 

Paper. Rand, McNally. 

A condensed guide to the World’s Fair. 
Reat New York, Tue. By Rupert Hughes. 

Drawings by Hy. Mayer. 384 pp. I2mo. 

Smart Set Publishing Co. 

These descriptions of New York life original- 
ly appeared in “The Smart Set.” The vulgar 
aspect of the vicious side of a great city is 
described with accurate knowledge and a con- 
stant appetite. 

StRENUOUS EpIGRAMS OF THEODORE 
VELT. 76 pp. 32mo. Caldwell. 
Short extracts from the published writings 

of Theodore Roosevelt, collected without ref- 

erence to their origin, most of them from re- 
cent speeches, all urging the life of ambition, 
industry, self-denial and service. 


Edited by Wil- 
155 pp. 


Macic. 
100 pp. 


ROOSsE- 
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NEW BOOKS of 


W AN A M A K E R 


Adolescence: Its Psychology. By G. Stanley 


Hall, Ph. D. Two vols. $7.50, postpaid. 


Adventures of Buffalo Bill, The. By Colonel 


W. F. Cody. 45 cents, postpaid. 


America, Asia and the Pacific. By Wolf Von 
Schierbrand, Ph. D. $1.50, postpaid. 


Cen- 
Two 


American Colonies in the Seventeenth 
tury, The. By Herbert L. Osgood. 
vols. $5.00, postpaid. 


Passages from his 
$1.25, postpaid. 


As a Chinaman Saw Us. 
letters to a friend at home. 


Ballads of Valor and Victory. By Clinton 
Scollard and Wallace Rice. $1.50, postpaid. 


Classification of Flowering Plants, The. By 
Alfred Barton Rendle, M. A. Vol I, Gym- 
Monocotyledons. $3.15; by 


nosperms and 


mail, $3.29. 


Complete Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, The. Caxton Thin Paper Classics. Two 
$2.25; by mail, $2.33. 


vols. 
Connectives of English Speech. By James C. 
Fernald. $1.50, postpaid. 


Conqueror, The. By Gertrude Atherton. Pa- 


per. 18 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


Crecy. By Edith Lawrence. 75 cents; by mail, 


84 cents. 


Crisis, The. By Winston Churchill. 
18 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


Paper. 


Crozier’s General Armory. Edited by Wil- 
liam Armstrong Crozier, F. R. S. $3.00; by 
mail, $3.10. 


Diary of a Musician, The. Edited by Dolores 
M. Bacon. $1.50, postpaid. 


Dante and the English Poets. From Chaucer 
to Tennyson. By Oscar Kuhns. $1.25, post- 
paid. 


the MONTH 


Pe oe 


Dux Christus. By William Elliot Griffis. 45 
cents, postpaid. 


English Gothic Architecture. By P. H. Ditch- 
field, M. A. 36 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 


Boutmy. 
English. 


English People, The. By Emile 
Translated from the French by E. 


$2.50; by mail, $2.68. 


Exiles of Eternity. By the Rev. John S. Car- 


roll. $3.00; by mail, $3.17. 


Givers, The. By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 

go cents, postpaid. 
Holding the Ropes. By Belle M. Brain. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


Journey in the Seaboard Slave States, A. By 
Frederick L. Olmsted. New edition. Two 
vols. $5.00; by mail, $5.30. 

and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, 

With elucidations by Thomas Carlyle 


$4.50. 


Letters 
The. 
Three vols. 


Lure o’ Gold, The. 
postpaid. 


By Bailey Millard. $1.08, 


Mediaeval Princess, A. By Ruth Putnam. 


$2.25, postpaid. 


Modern Poets of Faith, Doubt and Paganism 
and Other Essays. By Arthur Temple Lyt- 
telton. $3.25; by mail, $3.40. 


Mother of Pauline, The. By L. Parry Trus- 


cott. $1.08, postpaid. 


Motor Pirate, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By G. Sidney Paternoster. 


Mrs. J. Worthington Woodward. 
Beekman. 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


By Helen 


New England in Letters. By Rufus Rock- 
well Wilson. $1.50, postpaid. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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New Sayings of Jesus and Fragments of a 
Edited by Bernard P. Gren- 


Hunt. 


Lost Gospel. 
fell, Lucy W. Drexel and Arthur S. 


36 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 


North America. By Israel Cook Russell. $2.50; 


by mail, $2.72. 


Old Captain A. O. 


Vaughan. 


Hendrik’s Tales. By 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Painters Since Leonardo. By James William 


Pattison. $4.00, postpaid. 


Pillar of Light, The. $1.08, 


postpaid. 


By Louis Tracy. 


Poems of a Child, The. 
postpaid. 


By Julia Cooley. $1.00 





Poems of William Wordsworth. 
edited by William Knight, LL. D. 


$1.15; by mail, $1.20. 


Selected and 


Caxton 


Thin Paper Classics. 








Present-Day Japan. By A. M. Campbell Da- 


vidson. $4.50; by mail, $4.75. 


By Charles W. Whist- 


Prince of Cornwall, A. 


ler. $1.08, postpaid. 


Keal New York, The. By Rupert Hughes. 


$1.50, postpaid. 








JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
Cheltenbam Military Academy, 


10 miles from Philadelphia, beautiful surroundings ; 
large buildings, extensive grounds. Preparation for 
college or business; moral influences. Apply early 
Year-book upon request. 


ARTHUR T. Emory, A.B., Prin. 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 











Return to Protection, The. By William 


$1.44; by mail, $1.58. 





Smart. 


Richard Gresham. By Robert M. Lovett. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Story of the Red Cross, A. By Clara Bar- 


ton. $1.00, postpaid. 
True Republicanism. By Frank Preston 
Stearns. $1.50, postpaid. 


Two Plays of Israel, David of Bethlehem, Mary 
of Magdalen. By Florence Wilkinson. $1.50; 


by mail, $1.60. 


Uncle Bob and Aunt Becky’s Strange Adven- 
tures at the World’s Great Exposition. By 
Williams. 


57 cents; by mail, 64 


Herschel 








cents. 


Edward 


Wayside and Woodland Trees. By 


Step. $1.75; by mail, $1.83. 








What is Art? By Leo Tolstoy. Translated 
from the original manuscript by Aylmer 
Maude. 80 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 


Whistler as I Knew Mortimer 


Menpes, $10.00. 


Him. By 


Woman Errant, The. $1.08, postpaid. 


Philadelphia and New York 







THE NEW PATENT POMPADOUR 


LATEST AND MOST 
POPULAR FASHION 


In Ordinary 
Colors $3 00 


Grey, Drab and 
Blonde from 


$5.00 up 


Ulustrated Catalogue 
Sent Free 


















importer and Manufacturer of 


8. C. BECK, HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 
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Book News 


FOR AUGUST, 1904 


LipPINCOTT’Ss MAGAZINE 


will provide some hot-weather solace in the form of idle fiction. 
Perhaps never in its history has the Magazine presented so many 


strong and unusual short stories as will appear in the August number. 


Cc" LONG STORY 1s From a PEN aLREaDY LIKED BY LIPPINCOTT reapers— 


M A U D E R O O S E V E L ‘i . COUSIN OF THE PRESIDENT. In 


“SOCIAL LOGIC” 


She carries you to New York by a necromancy of her own, and 
reveals the romance of the Boarding-House. A French Count 
dallies with the affections of a wage-earner of reduced means and 
a supposed theft helps to overthrow his rival for her favor. But all 
turns out right in Paris later, and completes a story to be remembered. 


a” SHORT STORIES or tHe AuGusT NUMBER WILL BE: 


Lively and Charming— Fun in the darker. hue— 


“ACCORDING TO LADY MOYLE “THE RETURN OF SISTER 
(About Isabel Ganning)” JULIANA“ 


By Baroness Von Hutten By Ella Middleton Tybout 


The under-side of New York summer— 
* MAROONED” Cooling in its localitvy— 
By Mary Moss “SHARPER THAN A SERPENT'S 
A social tangie at Newport— TOOTH” 


* APPENDIX B” By Caroline Lockhart 


By Vincent Harper 
piquant invention— A bit of Celtic pathos -~ 
“OLD HOME WEEK IN BOHEMIA” “THE SACRIFICE OF NABLA™ 

By Eleanor A. Hallowell By Seumas Mac Manus 


4 


ac” DELIGHTFUL LIGHT PAPERS, THEMSELVES IN THE NATURE OF STORIES, WILL COMPLETE 


THE TYPICAL HOT-WEATHER BUDGET. 


“ISCHIA: A TALE OF A TOUR™ - - By Maud Howe 
* MOODS AND MEMORIES, Part VI.” - 7 By George Moore 


25 CENTS A COPY $2.50 A YEAR 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


Everything for Athletic Sports 


Quality is the first consideration; price second. 

We have both always in mind—no poor qualities permitted to 
come here; prices held firmly at the lowest point which furnishing good 
articles will permit. 

Quick service always; and as easily and economically obtained by 
mail as in person—no matter where you are enjoying yourself. Athletic 
goods can be promptly shipped to all places whence letters, telegraph 
and telephone messages may come. 


Cricket Base - Ball 


Imported Bats, 75c to $7 Bats, 5c to $1.25 
Balls, soc to $3 Balls, 5c to $1.25 
Leg Guards, $3, $4.50 Mits, soc to $6 
Wickets, 65c to $3 Gloves, 25c to $3.50 


Golf 
Slazenger, B. G. I., and 


Nichols makes 
Drivers and Brassies, $2 
lrons, $1.50, $1.75 
Balls—Haskell, Wizard, 
Kemphall, Champion, Click 
—$6 dozen 


Ae PUSSY EEO MO 


oP LIE 


Lawn Tennis 
Wanamaker Rackets, 75c to 


$5 
Wanamaker Championship 
Balls, $3.50 dozen 
Nets, 75c to $4.50 
Ropes and Pegs, 25c to soc 
Tapes for double courts, $3.50 
Large variety all good makes Bicycles 
of rackets : 


) 
ug 

; 

if 


Laclede, men’s, $30 
of soe - Continental, men’s and wo- 
Split Bamboo Rods, 3 pieces, Continent, men’s and wo- 


extra tip, start at 7Sc 

Salt Water Rod, for heavy 
fish, 3 pieces, $1.50 

Carleton Reels, $1.75 

Vom Hofe special reel, rub- 
ber disc, $3.50 

Lines, 25c¢ up 


men’s, $17.50 

Roman, men’s, 22-inch, only 
$17 

Continental, Jr., boys’ and 
girls’, $15 to $18 

Diamond puncture - proof 
tires, $5 


Above are hints only—plenty more ; many other things that space 
does not permit even mentioning. If you cannot come, write us about 
your needs. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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bodily comfort 


No longer shall man’s , 
by 


and peace of mind be imperiled 
the perfidious suspender button, 
The “Buttonless”’ suspender fastens to trousers 
by little nickel-plated clasps that firmly hold, won't 
slip and can't tear. It casts off at back as well as 
front, and is self-adjusting without any complicated 
barness. 
The best summer suspender, for the fronts can be 
Wy fastened back out ofsight. No buttons show because § 
# you cut them off, 


If dealers won't supply you, we will send sample pair for 50c, 
Write for Booklet. Agents wanted. 


THE BU TTONLESS SUSPENDER CO. 
Fitth st., Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Ladies who prefer to use a nice 


quality of stationery for 


their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Suberfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
Sold by all Sta- 


tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 


foreign productions. 


Manufactured and supplied to the trade 


only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U.S. A 


Petites Comédies Francaises, Nouvelles, Amusantes, et 

Faciles a Jouer, Arrangées Pour les Eco’es Américanes LA 
CONSULTATION En un Acte, Pour Jeunes Filles) mailed, 25 cts. 
For sale at Wanamaker's. EDWARD ROTH, 1135 Pine St., Philada., Pa. 


When writing to advertisers, 


Going all 
"Round 
the world 


BRIGHTON 
aase Garter 


Will not catch in clothing or hurt the 
leg. Made of pure silk web— 
all colors. At dealers, 
25c—or by mail. 

PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 

718 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 


RE GisTEeRED 


The only Odorless Dress Shield. Absolutely Imper- 
vious. No Rubrer. Can be washed. Free from 
all poisonous substances and will not irritate the 
most delicate skin. Recommended by the Jour- 
nal of Health and the Medical Profession for its 
hygienic qualities. Every pair guaranteed to the 
wearer. Ask to see the “OUT OF SIGHT” 
shield, specially adapted for summer shirt waists. 
‘“CURVETTE,"’ for stout persons. ‘‘SHORT 
FLAP,’’ for use in thin sleeves ‘‘ Detachable,”’ 
can be used without Sewing in the garment. 
** ZOUAVE,"’ a detachable dress and corset shield. 


For sale by all the Leading Dry Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States and Canada 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 
Middletown, Conn. 


please mention Book News. 





Book News 
DON’T REMEMBER WHEN TOO LATE 


That you have forgotten to carry note paper and envelopes of your own. 


1 Box of Facation Stationery 


The identical thing you want, is here awaiting your order. 


The 25¢ size 


FOR SHORT TRIPS 


Contains 36 sheets 
of writing paper, 
6% x 634 inches and 
25 envelopes to match. 


=a re ae 


The goc s 12e 


FOR LONG TRIPS 


H 
| 


Contains 72 sheets 
of writing paper of 
the same description 
and 50 envelopes to 
match. 


No trouble to write to 
friends on this paper, 
the pen skips over its 
surface as lightly as a 
bird on the wing. 


‘* Where's the Stationery Store ?”’ 


‘Vacation’ note paper is white with a texture like fine cambric; medium 


weight, but strong. 


Sold only by 
JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia New York 
Paris 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


Send a postal request for the Wanamaker Horse Goods catalogue. All 
the things which the horseman is constantly wanting are described, priced 
and mostly illustrated. The catalogue is a good thing to have fifty-two weeks 
in the year in every horseman’s office and stable—by its help and the aid of the 
mails and express companies the store service is available for every horseman 
promptly and economically. Write to the Philadelphia store—the New York 


store does not carry horse goods. 


The Finest Single Strap 
Harness Ever sola For §27.00 


Hand-made and hand-stitched, light weight. Of fine stock with all edges nicely 
rounded and well finished, and rubbed to a thoroughly smooth surface. 

Mountings of aluminum bronze ; small rings and buckles the best grade hard rubber. 

A harness eastly taken care of, and which horsemen will be entirely satisfied with 
in any competitions they meet on the track or speedway, as well as in the good general 


service it will give. 


It is the product of a practical horseman’s efforts to provide a thoroughly good, 
handsome and serviceable harness for limited cost—a gentleman’s harness for every-day use as 
well as the horseman’s harness for speedway. 

No other store that we know of has so extended a variety of harness, and we are sure 
that to match the qualities here you will have to spend $5 more for the set elsewhere. 

Other styles of harness for sulky or one-man Speedway wagon, $35, $55, $68, $75, $85: 
$95 and $135, and many other varieties of styles and different mountings; suitable for buggy’ 
run-about, trap, ladies’ phaeton or brougham. 

Write to the Horse Goods store in reference to anything you want to know about. An 
practical horseman will receive your letter and send an individual answer if 


experienced, 
Our information is at the disposal of our customers—part of the store service, 


necessarv. 
without charge. 


Dep’t 45 JOHN WANAMAKER Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


BOOK NEWS 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE 


P  gitend the September issue of “ Book News,” will begin the second 
year of the “ Educational Course.” This is contrary to the original 

intention, which was to have the Course completed in one year’s 
time, the change in plan being due to the large dimensions of the undertaking 
which made it impossible to cover the ground proposed in the alloted space. 


HEN the course was commenced last September, there were many 

who subscribed for it, and all through the year we have been in 

constant receipt of subscriptions to begin with the September, 1903, 
issue. The September and October editions gave out in a short time and we 
reprinted the instalments contained in those numbers in the January, ’04, num- 
ber, so that the Course is now complete in the numbers from November, ’03, 
inclusive. 


N the April issue we began the study of English Literature and many 
PY fees did not care to take up the Greek and Latin writers began with the 

first lesson in English. Numbers of those who have been following the 
Course, month by month, have expressed the pleasure and profit they derive 
from it, wherefore we feel justified in continuing it through a second year. 


N order that more persons may be introduced to the Course we now 
propose to make a special offer which is this :— 


To every one sending us two yearly subscriptions to “ BOOK 
NEWS” beginning with the September, ’04, issue, we 
will give free of charge one yearly subscription 
also to begin with September. 


TP will further supply to new subscribers wishing to take up the first 


year’s lessons in the “ Educational Course,” the ten back numbers 

(complete from November, ’03, to August, ’04, inclusive) upon a 
remittance of 25 cents. These will be sent by mail, postpaid. We have pre- 
pared four blanks, the first for the use of any person obtaining two new sub- 
scribers, the second and third for the use of persons desiring the back numbers, 
and a fourth for the use of any person who wishes to express an opinion con- 
cerning the ‘‘ Educational Course.” 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


BLANK I 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which kindly enter names below as subscribers to 
“ Book News”? for one year beginning with the September, ’04, issue, and as 
per your offer enter my name (Vo, 3) as a subscriber, beginning with Septem- 
ber, without charge. 


Z. Name. 
Address 


(1) 


A ddress......... 


BLANK II 


Enclosed find 25 cents for which kindly send as per your special offer 
the ten numbers of “ Book News”’ from November, ’03, to August, ’04, 
inclusive. 


Name... 


Address... 


BLANK III 
Enclosed find 25 cents for which kindly send as per your special offer 
the ten nymbers of “ Book News” from November, ’03, to August, ’o4, 
inclusive. 


Na me 


Address 


BLANK IV 
I desire to say with regard to the “ Educational Course”’ 


Address 
BOOK NEWS 50 CENTS A YEAR 


JOHN WANAMAKER - - PUBLISHER 


PHIL AD ELPaEIA “ NEP” FTeRre Li PARIS 


When writing to advertisers. please mention Book News. 15 
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Book News 


When Browning Wrote 


ABOUT 


Gas Ranges 


«Now a dart of red, 
Now a dart of blue’ 


he viewed the subject as a poet, not as a practical man of 


affairs who pays the gas bill. 
A dart of red in the gas flame means gas consumption, but 


little heat. A steady blue flame means the least gas consumption 
and the greatest heat. 


,’ 


Turn the valve of the Wanamaker Range 
and note the steady electric-blue flame 
that fairly quivers with its intense heat. 


Not only is every bit of gas made 
to do its utmost in the Wanamaker range 
but we have an exclusive pattern of 
sawed burners which burn 70% air, 30% 
gas by actual test. The Wanamaker 


Every practical feature ot the best gas 
ranges, for saving time and saving 
money is also included. 
- “CHIEF” ‘** ECONOMIC” 
$10.75, $12.75 $18.75, $15.75 
‘*COTTAGE”’ SUPERB” 
$12.50, $14.75 $15.75, $17.75 
A water heater, $6.75, furnishes all 
the hot water needed for the household 
or bath purposes in a few minutes. It has the same gas saving, 


sawed burners. ; 
No need is there at this day, to speak of the benefits of a gas 


range in the summertime kitchen—the saving in comfort, the sav- 
ing in health ? OO 
JOHN WANAMAKER — PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





POPULAR 


NOVELS 


45 Cents Each, by Mail, 57 Cents 


Some of the most popular novels of the last four years. 


Printed from 


the same sized type as the first editions that sold from 85 cents to 


$1.10 each. 


Red Rock, by Thos. Nelson Page. 

St. Ives, by R. L. Stevenson. 

David Harum, by E. N. Wescott. 

The Master Christian, by Marie Corelli. 

The Cavalier, by Geo. W. Cable. 

The Grip of Honor, by Cyrus T. Brady. 

Unleavened Bread, by Robert Grant. 

Arthur Bonnicastle, by J. G. Holland. 

Sevenoaks, by J. G. Holland. 

Shadow of the Rope, by E. W. Hornung. 

Brakespeare, or the Fortunes of a Free 
Lance, by Geo. A. Lawrence. 

Ways of the Service, by Frederick Palmer. 

Doctor Bryson, by Frank H. Spearman. 

David Balfour, by Robt. L. Stevenson. 

Rudder Grange, by F. R. Stockton. 

For Love of Country, by C. T. Brady. 

That Lass o’ Lowries, by F. H. Burnett. 

John March, Southerner, by Geo. W. Cable. 

Gallegher and Other Stories, by Richard 
Harding Davis. 

The Circuit Rider, by Edward Eggleston. 

The Rogue’s March, by E. W. Hornung. 

The Garden of Eden, by B. W. Howard. 

Pasteboard Crown, by Clara Morris. 

Pastime Stories, by Thos. Nelson Page. 

The Inlander, by Harrison Robertson. 

On Peter’s Island, by Arthur R. Ropes. 

House of Egremont, by Molly Elliot Seawell. 

The Adventures of Captain Horn, by F. R. 
Stockton. 

Heart of Toil, by Octave Thanet. 

Her Lord and Master, by Martha Morton. 

The Chronicles of Count Antonio, by An- 
thony Hope. 

Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall, by Charles 
Major. 

The Two Orphans, by Adolphe D’Ennery. 

The Right of Way, by Gilbert Parker. 

A Daughter of the Sioux, by General Charles 
King. 

The Amateur Cracksman, by E. W. Hornung. 

When Knighthood Was in Flower, by Charles 
Major. 

Cecilia, by F. Marion Crawford. 

The Philadelphians, by Katherine Bingham. 

Like Another Helen, by George Horton. 


Bound in cloth with new and attractive cover designs. 


The Manxman, by Hall Caine. 

King’s Mirror, by Anthony Hope. 

Young April, by Egerton Castle. 

Wheat in the Ear, by Alien. 

Aboard the American Duchess, by H. Hill. 

Broken Ring, by E. K. Tompkins. 

Woman of Impulse, by Justin McCarthy. 

At Tuxters, by E. Burgin. 

The Jessamy Bride, by F. F. Moore. 

Dr. Nikola, by Guy Boothby. 

Fall of the Sparrow, by M. C. Balfour. 

Mother Molly, by F. M. Peard. 

Dr. Berkeley's Discovery, by Slee and Pratt. 

House of the White Shadows, by B. L. Far- 
jeon. 

Secret of the Crater, by Lloyd Osborne. 

Uncle Jack’s Executors, by A. L. Noble. 

Princess of the Gutter, by L. T. Meade. 

ayy Finger Writes, by Grace D. Litch- 

e 

Love Letters of the King, by Richard Le 
Gallienne. 

Dr. Nikola, by Guy Boothby. 

The Autocrats, by Charles K. Lush. 

Dream of a Throne, by Charles F. Embree. 

Artie, by George Ade. 

Sherlock Holmes Stories, by A. Conan Doyle. 

For Love or Crown, by A. W. Marchmont. 

Maid of Maiden Lane, by Amelia Barr. 

Hound of the Baskervilles, by A. Conan 
Doyle. 

Methods of Lady Walderhurst, by F. H. Bur- 
nett. 

Peggy O’Neal, by Alfred Henry Lewis. 

Truth, by Emile Zola. 

The Worldlings, by Leonard Merrick. 

Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow, by Jer- 
ome K. Jerome. 

In the Name of a Woman, by A. W. March- 
mont. 

Terence, by B. M. Croker. 

Gadfly, by E. L. Voynich. 

Graustark, by Geo. B. McCutcheon. 

Landlord at Lion’s Head, by W. D. Howells 

Tristram of Blent, by Anthony Hope. 

In the Midst of Alarms, by Robert Barr. 


Send for our catalogue of books for summer reading. Free for the asking. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 





IRVING BACHELLER 


after two years work along 
new lines, widely differing 
from “Eben Holden,” has 
written a novel of compelling 
interest and unusual atmos- 
phere, entitled 


VERGILIUS 


A TALE OF THE COMING 
OF CHRIST 


The book will be published 
in August by 


HARPER & BROTHERS 








